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The JouRNAL OF EDUCATIONAL 
MetuHop has, it seems, become indis- 
pensable to some of the more progres- 
sive school men. The superintendent 
of one of the large cities writes: 

‘“T find I am using the JOURNAL OF 
EpUCATIONAL METHOD so much as a 
textbook that I wish to buy the back 
numbers to the first issue. ... This 
[JOURNAL] has the most material of a 
constructive in the field of the 
technique of teaching of any source. 
Indeed, it has more than all other 
sources. I congratulate you. We are 
deeply indebted to you.” 

That indicates that we are really 
fulfilling our mission. So does our 
subscription list. The educational 
world is interested in good teaching 
and in the conditions that make it 
possible. 


sort 


One of these is effective supervision. 
Beginning with the September number 
we shall publish a series of articles on 
supervision intended for both super- 
visors and teachers. The series as a 
whole will be pitched at the same level 
as that on the Project Method and will, 
like that series, contain a suggestive 


bibliography. The articles will thus 
lend themselves to class and group work 
as well as to individual reading. 

The development of the project idea 
will be reflected in the JOURNAL from 
month to month as heretofore. By 
special request numerous examples of 
progressive methods with younger chil- 
dren will be included, not, however, to 
the exclusion of materials for higher 
grades. Another feature will be a 
survey of the reorganization of the cur- 
riculum which the Junior High School 
is bringing about and its effect on the 
grades below. Special emphasis will be 
placed also upon the changes in the 
teaching of the various school subjects 
which are indicated by recent scientific 
investigations and experiments. 

We shall persevere in our attempt to 
gather news of special interest to our 
readers. Our family is a varied one 
and its members are not in such close 
touch as those of some of the more 
homogeneous groups. Nevertheless we 
want to know how the affairs of each 
are going and are grateful for the con- 
tributions to our news columns which 
are beginning to come in. Be sure to 
lend us your aid. 
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REORGANIZING CITY SCHOOL SUPERVISION’ 


JeEssE H. NEWLON 
Superintendent of Schools, Denver, Colorado 


School executives and supervisors 
have not yet caught the vision of the 
new supervision. Occasionally they 
may get a glimpse of it, but a survey of 
the field will show that supervision is 
still, with a few shining exceptions, 
painfully inspectorial in character. 

Current supervision proceeds on the 
assumption that only the supervisor is 
competent to set up aims, and that his 
chief business is to see that the teacher 
becomes proficient in those methods of 
instruction which meet his particular 
views. 

If anyone will read eritically the 
writings which have appeared on the 
subject of supervision in books and 
educational journals, he will be sur- 
prised at the frequency with which a 
point of view is presented which, when 
carried into effect, makes of teachers 
nothing short of automatons. 

Recently certain very useful books 
have been written on this subject — 
books that are useful because they 
summarize the best of present practice 
and are filled with a large amount of 
concrete material. These writings are 
really pioneer works, for most discus- 
sions of supervision in the past have 
treated only of methods of teaching and 
have left untouched methods of super- 
vision. The more recent treatises on 
supervision still devote too much space 
to method and not enough to super- 
vision, but these works are nevertheless 
of great value. 


But even recent writings on this 
subject reveal a surprising philosophy. 
Permit me to quote certain sentences 
which will set before you vividly the 
point which I have in mind: 


The first principle of method is that the super- 
visor and the teachers who work under his direc- 
tion must possess common knowledge and hold 
common points of view concerning the school 
situation in which they are working together. 

The supervisor should work out a comprehen- 
sive, detailed statement for each course that he 
supervises. Zhe complete course should be placed 
in the hands of each teacher, and each teacher 
should be held responsible for knowing the rela- 
tion that the part of the course he happens to 
teach bears to the whole course. 

The supervisor should give definite instructions 
concerning the weaknesses and the excellences of 
the textbooks that are to be used in the course. 

The supervisor must set up an attainable goal 
and then inspire the teachers with the belief that 
it is attainable.? 


Most treatises on supervision present 
this point of view, and most of them 
contain long outlines relating chiefly to 
the mechanics of teaching; for ex- 
ample, this outline to be used by the 
supervisor: 


OBSERVATION OUTLINE ON SCHOOL MANAGEMENT 


cee rer (Te. re 

TNE fa c3. aioe Ss rxar Be eer 

a e Observer. .......... : 

RIMINI a is car Sischa hate ase aI es susie has od ee ea Sw a 
First Day 


1. Has the teacher familiarized herself with her 
room and the signal system? 


1 Read before The National Conference on Educational Method, Cleveland, February 27, 1923. 


2 Italics mine, 
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2. Has she arranged her own signals ‘and 
arranged her supplies? 

3. Has a tentative program been arranged and 
posted? 

4. Have lessons and exercises been prepared for 
the children? 

Physical Conditions 

1. Does the teacher utilize such devices as there 
are in an effort to maintain the proper tempera- 
ture? 

2. Are the children seated so as to.get the best 
light available? Does the teacher avoid writing 
on blackboards that reflect too much light? 

3. Does the teacher utilize such devices as there 
are in an effort to obtain a current of fresh air? 

4. Does she keep the tables, desks, boards, etc., 
reasonably clean and neat? 

5. Are the decorations tasteful and well placed? 


Routine 

1. Is the program properly arranged, posted, 
and followed? 

2. Are the children seated to the best advan- 
tage as to size and grade? For keeping order? 

3. Is the method of taking roll, checking 
absence and tardiness, easy and quick? 

4. Does the teacher keep her register and 
Turn in reports on time? 
5. Are her signals well arranged and adapted 
Is the procedure routinized? 
6. Is there a sufficient supply of materials and 
Are they neatly 
and 


records neatly? 
to the situations? 
supplementary books on hand? 


kept? Distributed 
quickly? 


and collected easily 
Discipline 

1. Are routine factors so handled as to con- 
tribute to good order? 

2. Is the teaching such as to get and hold 
attention? 

3. Rules, a few broad ones thoroughly under- 
stood? 

4. Teacher’s attitude, friendly firmness and 
decision; impartial; objective? 

5. Correction when necessary, swift and sure, 
though based upon objective, impersonal con- 
sideration? 
odd cases and 
individual differences? Guilt clearly established? 

7. Sum total of disciplinary efforts construc- 
tive and habit forming? 


6. Allowance for defectives, 
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Inspection of this kind has its place, 
but it has had altogether too much 
attention. Too often it has been car- 
ried to ridiculous lengths. The empha- 
sis must be shifted from the purely 
mechanical and administrative phases 
of the work to the encouragement of 
better methods of teaching. 

John Dewey pointed out recently 
that educational practice in this coun- 
try lags at least twenty years behind 
educational theory. Most of us give 
lip service to a different type of super- 
vision — a codperative type, in which 
teaching is regarded as really a profes- 
sion — but the practice that is still 
found in most schools is beautifully 
described by the passages that I have 
quoted. The supervisor sets up stand- 
ards. The teacher must conform, must 
conform to the supervisor’s point of 
view. It is not conceivable that good 
work could be done in a classroom in 
which the teacher holds a different point 
of view as to the aims and methods of a 
part or all of the work from that held by 
the supervisor. It is no wonder that 
teachers are restive under supervision. 
It is no wonder that they have been at 
different times in the past two decades 
on the point of revolt. 

It is a trite thing to say that the aim 
of supervision is better teaching. On 
that we are all agreed. Beyond that 
we are further agreed in theory that 
teaching can be improved only as a 
teacher grows in knowledge of subject 
matter, in the knowledge of the theory 
and philosophy underlying the teaching 
process, and in his mastery of skills. 
Growth in teaching will always involve 
growth in a mastery of the sciences and 
the art of the profession and growth in 
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general education and culture. The 
teacher must be something more than 
an artisan, something more than a 
mechanic. The teacher must be a 
scientist, an artist, a creator. No rule- 
of-thumb engineer ever built a Panama 
Canal, and no rule-of-thumb architect 
ever created a beautiful cathedral. The 
rule-of-thumb teacher must work under 
constant and detailed orders. Such a 
teacher always has been and always will 
be an artisan, but never an artist. 

Supervision still puts a premium on 
rule-of-thumb teaching. It is  con- 
cerned too much with the way the 
teacher handles a particular lesson, let 
us say reading. It endeavors to im- 
prove the teacher’s technique by writ- 
ten or oral instructions as to just what 
to do, and it neglects the teacher’s back- 
ground of knowledge of the teaching of 
reading, does not give enough attention 
to his general education, does not at- 
tempt to stimulate him, first of all, to 
lay a firm foundation upon which to 
build his technique. 

You will say that curricula have in 
recent years been worked out by com- 
mittees of teachers, and that this affords 
the best possible type of professional 
study. Agreed. I have never experi- 
enced any finer type of professional 
study or any other activity more stimu- 
lating to teachers in a professional way 
than an honest attempt to revise cur- 
ricula. But the fact remains that we 
are still revising our curricula very 
largely with scissors and paste, either 
actually or metaphorically. Sufficient 
responsibility is not given the teachers 
in the matter. 

How can the ends of supervision best 
be achieved? Not merely by insistence 
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upon technical efficiency of a mechan- 
ical kind. It can be achieved by set- 
ting up a type of organization that will 
not only invite the participation of the 
teacher in the development of courses 
and curricula and methods, but will 
make it impossible for any teacher not 
to become a student of these important 
problems. There must be a clear rec- 
ognition of the facts that no supervisory 
force is competent, without the advice 
and counsel of the teaching body, to 
determine aims and policies, and that 
the determination of aims and policies 
by a supervisory force with no partici- 
pation or nominal or partial participa- 
tion of the teacher is bound not only to 
stunt the teacher’s professional growth 
but to stultify him personally. 

With this point of view in mind, | 
shall outline my conceptions of the work 
of a supervisory force, rating the vari- 
ous activities in what I conceive to be 
the approximate order of their impor- 
tance and indicating briefly the relation 
which the central supervisory staff, the 
principal, and the teacher should bear 
to supervision. This outline will follow 
in part a circular which went to the 
teachers of Denver over my signature 
at the time of the reorganization of the 
Denver supervisory staff but in the 
preparation of which I was assisted by 
my colleagues: 

1. Organization of the teaching staff 
for the study of general professional 
problems. To my mind the highest 
type of supervision will consist in the 
organization of the staff for the study 
of general educational problems and the 
revision of curricula and methods. The 
general supervisory staff has a great 
responsibility in this matter, but, in the 
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organization of teachers for study, must 
work chiefly through the principal. 
One mark of a competent principal is 
his ability to lead in professional study 
and discussions, and to prevent teach- 
ers’ meetings from degenerating into 
the consideration of only petty routine 
matters. 

2. Organization of the staff for the 
revision of curricula and methods of 
teaching. The time has passed when 
the superintendent of schools and his 
immediate associates can prepare cur- 
ricula and announce them to the teach- 
ers. There are in every system out- 
standing teachers who possess that rare 
quality, creative ability. The schools 
sorely need the counsel and advice of 
such teachers in developing courses. 
This will be a never-ending task, for 
these problems will never be solved. 

3. Research must play a réle of ever- 
increasing importance in education. 
From the standpoint of supervision, 
research presents three problems: 

a. Every school system of any 
size must maintain an adequate re- 
search department, staffed by men 
and women trained in methods of 
research and _ statistics, who are 
capable of directing and controlling 
educational experiments as well as 
providing the superintendent and 
board with statistical reports on 
the condition and progress of the 
schools. 

b. The supervisory _ staff 
encourage experimentation 
schools and classrooms. 
perimentation must be 
controlled. Those teachers who 
demonstrate marked initiative and 
resourcefulness and a scientific atti- 


must 
in the 
Such ex- 
properly 
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tude of mind must be encouraged 
to attempt new things, but the ex- 
perimentation must be controlled. 
The haphazard comedy that has gone 
on under the name of experimenta- 
tion in our schools must be stopped. 
and educa- 
must be used under 
proper control for the classification of 
children and for the measuring of 
results obtained in the classroom. 

4. Demonstration teaching. Demon- 
stration teaching constitutes a very 
important type of supervision. For- 
merly we thought that demonstration 
teaching must be done almost entirely 
by the supervisor himself. We now 
know that no general supervisor can be 
expert in all phases of the work in the 
grades under his direction, while, on 
the other hand, a skillful teacher can 
probably give a better demonstration 
of method in a particular situation than 
any supervisor. Demonstration teach- 
ing, therefore, should be done chiefly by 
the teachers, and it is one of the main 
functions of the supervisory corps to 
organize these demonstrations. 

5. Visitation. Class visitation is an 
important form of supervision. Class 
visitation may have a number of pur- 
poses, two of which I shall point out. 
One purpose is to afford the supervisor 
opportunity to observe how the courses 
of study are working out in the class- 
room. Another is to observe the work 
of the individual teacher with a view to 
getting good ideas and suggestions to 
carry to other teachers, or with a view 
to offering constructive criticisms to the 
teacher himself. 

6. Conferences. 


c. Intelligence tests 


tional tests 


Visitation should 
sometimes be followed by conferences. 
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In these conferences the supervisor and 
the teacher must discuss the work of 
the classroom in an impersonal way, 
just as surgeons at a clinic discuss not 
the operating surgeon but the method 
which he employs, which they do with- 
out reservation or fear of giving per- 
sonal offense. The teacher must have 
the same opportunity to speak frankly 
as does the supervisor. 

7. The function of the principal. The 
principal must be a leader of his faculty, 
not only in administrative matters but 
also in professional thinking and exper- 
imentation. The principal must under- 
stand that he is something more than a 
rubber stamp. He is not a functionary 
merely for the relaying of information 
from the central office to teachers. The 
principal must assume leadership. He 
will be recognized as a leader only if he 
demonstrates the qualities of leader- 
ship. The autocrat is not a leader. 
The board and the administration must 
look primarily to the principal for 
results. 

8. The function of the teacher. Any 
system of supervision is a failure that 
does not free the teacher and give her a 
wider opportunity for the exercise of 
initiative and for displaying outstand- 
ing abilities as instructor and leader. 
The teacher, on the other hand, who 
does not recognize the responsibility 
which the board of education and the 
superintendent of schools and his ad- 
ministrative associates have for giving 
good instruction to the boys and girls, 
and who does not recognize that there 
must be direction or supervision in any 
school system, does not have a clear 
conception of his responsibilities to the 
community. 


In this outline you will note two 
outstanding features: first, class visita- 
tion and conferences with teachers, in 
which the supervisor suggests to the 
teacher better technique, are put near 
the bottom of the duties of the super- 
visor, while the organization of the 
teaching staff for the study of profes- 
sional problems and the revision of 
curricula and methods is placed at the 
head of his duties. Second, you will 
note that it is not expected that the 
supervisor alone shall set up standards 
and aims, and that the teacher and 
the supervisor shall agree on all such 
matters. On the other hand, courses 
and curricula are to be worked out co- 
operatively by teachers and the super- 
visor, the supervisor taking his place in 
that work, sometimes as a leader and 
sometimes as a follower of teachers who 
are more competent to lead in their own 
fields than any supervisor. In other 
words, the supervisor under such a 
régime becomes primarily an organizer, 
the degree of his successful leadership 
depending upon his ability to organize 
and to inspire others. 

Far from expecting that the super- 
visor and the teacher will agree, it is 
expected that they will disagree. Woe 
unto the school system in which there 
is agreement between the supervisory 
staff and the teachers upon all matters 
pertaining to aims and standards in 
instruction! Such a system is dead. 
Worse than dead, it is undergoing a 
living death! 

Two objections are immediately ad- 
vanced to this theory of supervision. 
One is that it is cumbersome and slow, 
and the other is that teachers are not 


competent to construct curricula — 
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that they have neither the professional 
training nor the background of general 
education and culture. This latter 
statement assumes that there is barely 
enough leadership in our teaching forces 
at the present time to supply recruits 
for the supervisory staff. 

My answer to the first objection is 
that all depends on the ability of the 
head of the school system and his asso- 
ciates to organize and administer. Ad- 
ministration on this basis rather than 
on the arbitrary basis makes the work 
of the school executive more difficult 
and demands a higher type of leader- 
ship. It demands a student, a thinker, 
an organizer, a real leader, rather than 
a martinet. I submit that with such 
leadership more rapid progress can be 
made under this type of organization 
than any other, because it will stimulate 
teachers to a study of their problems 
and will result in a most rapid improve- 
ment of the teaching force. The teacher 
will grow daily in interests and power. 

Now as to the other objection that 
our teachers are not competent to 
assume the responsibilities that such a 
theory of supervision implies. I have 
two answers to this objection. The 
first is that by no means all of the 
leadership and ability of the teaching 
staff of any school system is to be found 
among the principals and supervisors. 
Second, that this system forces the 
supervisor to become a student of his 
problems. It means life for the super- 
visory staff as well as for the teaching 
staff. I have seen more than one in- 
competent principal or supervisor qui- 
etly resign and get out of the system or 
request a teaching position without any 
direct suggestion from any _ superior 


officer, simply because, when the staff 
got down to good hard study where only 
ability counted and when the teachers 
were called upon to participate in the 
development of policies, the pace be- 
came painfully fast, and the only way 
out was through resignation, retire- 
ment, or transfer to less conspicuous 
work. 

This leads me to set up another ob- 
jective for supervision. The supervisor 
of tomorrow must be an educated man 
or woman. This means not merely 
training in the technique of his own 
work, but a general education and habit 
of reading and study that will impel him 
to keep abreast of things not only in his 
own field but with the world of thought 
generally. 

How many school executives and 
supervisors are reading those books 
which are coming from the minds of 
authors great and small dealing with 
the present crisis in civilization — 
books for the most part filled with 
pessimistic questionings about the di- 
rection in which civilization is drifting 
— books in the field of sociology, phi- 
losophy, religion, economics, history, 
jurisprudence, and science. Not only 
in these fields, but in the novel, the play, 
in poetry, and in art, the travail of this 
turning-point in the world’s history is 
being vividly portrayed. The teacher 
must be familiar with and sensitive to 
the big world of thought. He must 
take his place among the truly educated 
people of the community. The super- 
visor must demonstrate his claim to a 
place among the intellectuals. 

We cannot plan courses of study and 
methods of teaching without reference 
to the larger aspects of world thought. 
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The supervisor must possess wide schol- 
arly tastes, as well as technical profi- 
ciency in his particular field. The 
stimulation of the school staff to a wider 
reading and culture must, then, be one 
of the chief aims of supervision. 

I do not know of any city in which 
the organization of supervision attains 
the ideals here set forth. In Denver we 
have these general aims in view. If 
you will pardon a still further reference 
to my own city, I will outline very 
briefly certain steps which we are taking 
in this direction: 

1. For over two years the meetings 
of the principals and directors of the 
city have been held from two to five 
in the afternoons at least twice each 
month. Practically no routine busi- 
ness is transacted at these meetings, but 
they are given over to a discussion of 
the general aspects of our work as teach- 
ers. A committee arranges the meet- 
ings. Aims, curricula, methods of 
supervision, administration are studied 
and discussed. At present curricula 
are in the process of revision and re- 
ports are presented, in summary at 
least, to the principals and directors for 
general discussion. We are already 
reaching a point where it is becoming 
painful to the individual who never has 
anything worth while to contribute. 
These meetings have been a source of 
inspiration not only to the principals 
and directors but to the administrative 
and supervisory staff, and teachers 
hearing of these meetings have clam- 
ored for the privilege of participating in 
discussions of a similar character. 

2. The supervisory force has been 
reorganized and the supervision of in- 
struction has been centered for all 
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grades under the direction of an assist- 
ant superintendent of schools, chosen 
with this particular work in mind. It 
is his business to lead the principals, 
supervisors, and teachers of the system 
in carrying out a program such as has 
been outlined in general terms. 

3. Committees have been appointed 
for the revision of curricula. These 
committees are operating very much as 
similar committees have operated in 
other cities, with the exception that 
without doubt more _ responsibilities 
have been placed upon teachers than 
has generally been customary. The 
chairmen of committees having to do 
with the selection and organization of 
subject-matter are all teachers. Chair- 
men of reviewing committees are drawn 
from the supervisory staff. We look 
upon this revision as a continuous 
process, and we do not expect that the 
first tangible results will be forthcoming 
within a period of less than two or three 
years. 

4. Research is being definitely 
planned. Experimentation in methods 
and curricula is being carried out in 
various schools as described above. One 
elementary school has been designated 
the ‘‘curriculum school.” 

5. Mr. A. L. Threlkeld, assistant 
superintendent of schools in charge of 
supervision, has organized what is 
known as the supervisory council. The 
membership of this council consists of 
supervisors and directors having to do 
directly with the supervision of in- 
struction in the classroom, including 
the supervisors of special subjects, such 
as music and home economics, and of a 
representation of teachers nominated 
by the president of the Classroom 
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This council 
A stenographer is 
Any member of the council, 
whether teacher or supervisor, may 
propose any subject for discussion. The 
discussions since the first meeting or 
two, after the ice was broken, have been 
lively and without restraint. Super- 
visors and teachers are getting a point 
of view regarding the work of the school 
system that would have been utterly im- 
possible under any other arrangement. 

6. Committees have been appointed 
whose business it is to keep the teachers 
informed as to the outstanding maga- 
zine articles and books that appear 
dealing with the work of the teacher, 
and also to keep them in touch with 
writings of a more general nature with 
which every wide-awake, thoughtful 
teacher in America should be conver- 
sant at the present time. 


Association. 
meets bi-weekly. 


Teachers’ 


present. 


— 


7. Classroom visitation, conferences 
with teachers, demonstration teaching, 
and other activities of supervision are 
being carried out as nearly as possible 
in the spirit that pervades this paper. 

8. The faculties of the various schools 
are becoming more and more centers 
for general and professional study of 
the type described. The interest is 
already at fever heat in many schools. 

In organizing our supervision, we are 
looking for ultimate rather than im- 
mediate results. We are proceeding 
upon the assumption that we can afford 
to wait two or three years in order to 
reap the results of this type of organiza- 
tion, rather than to attempt to attain 
more immediate results by a type that 
in the long run kills both the teacher 
and the supervisor professionally. It 
is more difficult to put over this pro- 
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gram, for the reason that human nature 
is sO impatient. 

We have heard much talk, particu- 
larly in the last twenty years, about 
making teaching a profession. We are 
boasting frequently that teaching has 
already become a profession. ‘There is 
no doubt that our strides have been 
remarkable, but it is well to bear in 
mind some of the characteristics of a 
true profession. The remarkable ad- 
vance that has been made in medicine 
and engineering in recent years has been 
due to the fact that every member of 
the profession has been free to make his 
contribution, however small or great it 
might be, to the sum total of truth 
known to the profession. The doctor 
and the engineer are not trammeled by 
superior officers. They are not ham- 
pered because they do not agree with 
some other person as to aims and stand- 
ards and methods. It is this freedom 
that makes a profession. We have 
come to the point in the development of 
our work where we must take the next 
step that must actually free the teacher 
and make him professional. 

I would not have what I have said 
regarded as a milk and water theory of 
supervision. It does not mean that the 
supervisor is to abdicate his responsi- 
bilities and that the teacher is to run his 
little nook of the school system just to 
suit himself. It does not mean that the 
teacher will not be held to strict account 
for the quality of his work. It means 
more and closer supervision than ever 
before. But the teacher will be re- 
garded as a fellow-worker rather than 
as a mere cog in a big machine. It 
means that the supervisor must assert 
his leadership rather than his authority. 











AN EXPERIMENT IN SPELLING 


BEN J. ROHAN 
Principal, Second District Schools, Appleton, Wisconsin 


The problem of individualizing in- 
struction for the ordinary classroom 
where one finds all ranges of ability 
needs, as yet, much thought. The am- 
bitious teacher who has the interest of 
her pupils at heart desires to have them 
advance as rapidly as ability allows. 
But up to the present there have been 
few workable plans of classroom organi- 
zation and teaching technique which 
permit such a desirable condition of 
pupil advancement, so we are trying 
various schemes in the hope that some 
day we may find the one which will best 
fit our needs. 

The following is a report on what was 
tried in a sixth-grade spelling class. 
Back in the year 1919, spelling results 
were unsatisfactory: some children got 
good standings with little effort, some 
average standings from much effort, 
and some poor standings from much 
effort. The question then arose, how 
can we teach each child spelling accord- 
ing to his needs? In answer to this, the 
plan of grouping children according to 
their abilities was used, with bright 
children as leaders of the various 
groups. The number of words given to 
each group varied with the ability to 
get them; one group had one word, 
others two, others three, etc. In this 
work regular sixth-grade words were 
used. Each child prepared his lesson 
and the group leader heard him spell 
each day. If he was weak on any 
particular word he was helped over the 
difficulty. , 


This plan was fairly successful. It 
produced _ better than the 
method where the whole class was in 
one section. 


spellers 


However, last year (1921-1922) we 
went a few steps farther. We divided 
the class into groups as before, but the 
division was made on the basis of the 
class standings, and the results of test- 
ing and grading the children by the 
Ayres Spelling Tests. Five children 
were found to have eighth-grade ability, 
six, seventh-grade ability, and _ ten, 
sixth-grade ability. These did not need 
much drill or study in sixth-grade spell- 
ing. Three were found to have fifth- 
grade ability, and six, fourth-grade 
ability. These were not prepared to do 
sixth-grade work so we started them in 
fourth and fifth grades accordingly. 

One might think it peculiar that these 
children who had passed into the sixth 
grade should be put back a grade or 
more in spelling, yet that is what was 
done. It is a poor carpenter who builds 
on a weak foundation. Before the 
superstructure is built the foundation 
should be made solid, then it is ready 
for the load. The same is true in school. 
If a child can not spell the words of the 
fourth and fifth grades, there is not 
much use trying to teach him sixth- 
grade words. It is best to strengthen 
his foundation. This is what we aimed 
at. However, an incentive for work 
was given. Each child was told that as 
soon as he could do the work, he would 
be put back into the sixth grade. This 
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helped to cheer him and arouse his 
interest. 

Our method little different 
from the ordinary in that the assign- 
ment was given in the form of a test. 
If ten words were to be the lesson for 
the next day, the pupils were tested on 
them before studying, and the words 
missed today constituted the lesson for 
tomorrow. (Remember that these were 
sixth-grade children studying  fifth- 
grade words.) In this way the child 
did not study words he already knew, 
but concentrated on the ones he missed. 
A notebook was kept by each pupil, 
into which were put all the 
missed, and these were studied for the 
next lesson. Whenever the child wished 
to review, he referred to this book, for 
there he had his troublesome words, and 
the time spent studying these was time 
spent strengthening the weak places in 
his foundation. This worked well for 
those in fifth-grade spelling. After 
three months the words for this grade 
were completed, then sixth-grade work 
was taken. 

But sixth-graders who had 
made only a fourth-grade score pre- 
sented a different problem. While the 
same method was used, even fourth- 
grade words gave them difficulty. Then 
the thought came, why not start them 
back at the beginning of second-grade 
spelling? This was done, but after two 
weeks were spent on_ second-grade 
words, without much progress being 
made, it was decided that these people 
needed a jolt, for their lack of progress 
was plainly due to laziness. So one 
day three third-graders were invited to 
the class to have a spell-down with the 
sixth-graders who were studying second- 
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grade spelling. You can guess the re- 
sult, for the three third-graders were 
the in their The _ sixth- 
graders were badly beaten. This hurt 
their pride, and they were anxious for 
another chance. The next time they 
were going to be prepared. So keen 
was the desire to win that all of them 
— except and he only 
one — learned to spell all the second- 
grade words in one day. The next 
spell-down against the lower classmen 
came, but the results were much more 
encouraging. 

Now they were ready for work. 
Twenty third-grade words constituted 
a lesson. 


best class. 


one, missed 


The assignments were given 
as described above, and the procedure 
the same with this in addition as an 
incentive, that if one got a perfect score 
five days in succession he was promoted 
to the next half year. If he missed from 
one to three words he moved on at the 
ordinary rate, and if he missed more 
than three for two days in succession 
he was put back one half year. This 
plan seemed to be effective, for they all 
got down to work. The pupil-teachers 
took pride in their pupils’ accomplish- 
ments, and the pupils were anxious to 
get back to the sixth grade. The office 
was bombarded with pupils and pupil- 
teachers reporting on the progress made. 
One boy, all excited with joy, reported 
that he had made his first perfect score 
in spelling on that day. It made him 
feel that he was doing something and 
he was a better boy for it. 

The final results tell the story. By 
the end of the year all had caught up 
with the regular sixth grade, and all 
had completed the sixth-grade spelling. 
This meant that some of the children 
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went through the spelling for the 
second, third, fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades last year, but they were well 
repaid. 

The final examinations were given to 
the class as a whole in one group. All 
took the same test. There were thirty 
in the class and when the papers were 
corrected it was found that fifteen 
had made a perfect score, thirteen 
between 90 and 100, one 89, and the 
lowest 84. 
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We know that the results of this test 
are not the only means of judging the 
success of this experiment, yet if the 
children could spell well enough to merit 
such standings, there is some likelihood 
that they will spell correctly, at other 
times, the words studied. 

The teacher in charge was so pleased 
with the results that she expressed the 
wish that this method of individual 
work might be used in all branches. 
Maybe it can. Who knows? 


WHAT ARE MANUAL TRAINING TEACHERS TRYING TO DO?! 


WILLIAM E, STARK 
Superintendent of Schools, Hackensack, New Jersey 


During the last few years I have 
spent a good deal of time in discussing 
with teachers the concrete problems 
which arise in the course of the day’s 
work. I find that teachers do not 
always recognize the problems which 
are actually present. Sometimes they 
see difficulties which are annoying or 
discouraging without facing them as 
problems to be solved. Sometimes 
they fail to recognize important prob- 
lems because they are absorbed in a 
superficial procedure without raising 
the questions, ‘‘ What is this for? What 
am I trying to do? Am I accomplish- 
ing the purpose?”’ 

I propose to discuss a problem in the 
teaching of manual training. I do not 
expect to solve it. Most educational 
problems cannot be settled offhand, al- 
though we are prone to jump at con- 
clusions and be very dogmatic in assert- 
ing the truth of things which we do not 


really know but merely feel to be true. 
All that I shall do is to think as hard as 
I can about the question and see if I can 
reach a tentative conclusion — worth 
putting to the test of experiment. 

I shall try to put the problem before 
you by describing the procedures in two 
classes and then ask which is the better 
one. Both are classes of seventh-grade 
boys, each having from fifteen to twenty 
members. The shops have similar 
equipment of benches and wood-work- 
ing tools with a few tools for cutting, 
punching, and soldering sheet metal. 
Each class meets once a week for ninety 
minutes. 

The first class is in charge of a teacher 
who has a high standard of order and of 


workmanship. <A bungling job irritates 
him. He cannot get used to the out- 


rageous carelessness of boys, and he is 
frequently exasperated by their in- 
attention. He constantly rebukes some 


1 Address to teachers of manual training of Bergen County, N. J., November 23, 1922. 
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of them for doing things which he has 
told them expressly not to do and for 
asking questions about steps which he 
has gone over carefully again and again. 

In planning a project for the class, 
he seeks for something which the boys 
should be able to do well if they work 
hard. He finally decides upon a foot- 
stool to be made of five pieces screwed 
together. He makes a careful drawing 
of this and then makes a footstool which 
is a model of workmanship. At the 
beginning of a lesson, he shows his foot- 
stool and announces that the next proj- 
ect will be to make one like it. Some 
of the boys show displeasure and one 
says that he has no grandmother in his 
family. This causes a laugh, which 
makes the teacher angry and results in 
the return of the offender to the class- 
room. The teacher explains that this 
is a fine project for testing ability to use 
saw, plane, and try-square. Any boy 
who finishes the work and has it ac- 
cepted in less than eight lessons may 
choose something to make for himself. 

The teacher calls attention to the fact 
that there are five separate pieces and 
emphasizes the dimensions of each. 
Then he distributes drawing paper and 
proceeds. to give exact directions for 
making the drawing. He gives these 
directions one at a time and orders the 
boys to wait until he has approved their 
work before taking the next step. He 
rebukes those who disregard this order, 
however well they may have done the 
work. The period comes to an end 
before the drawing is completed, so this 
part of the work has to be laid aside for 
a week. 

When the drawings are completed, 
the teacher gives careful directions in 


regard to the order of steps to be taken 
in getting out the top of the footstool. 
Nevertheless, he is kept busy correcting 
errors and answering questions. Some 
of the boys go ahead slap-dash and spoil 
their material. Others crowd around 
to ask for help. The teacher works like 
a Trojan but he cannot work fast 
enough to prevent mistakes or to keep 
idle boys out of mischief. It would 
have been very much easier to make the 
whole lot of footstools himself. 

The work drags along through many 
weeks and most of the boys become 
thoroughly sick of it, but the teacher is 
conscientious and sticks to the task, 
requiring every piece to be up to stand- 
ard before it is approved. Two or three 
boys finish the work ahead of time, but 
the teacher is too busy to attend to 
them properly and the extra projects 
are unsatisfactory to them and to the 
teacher. He makes up his mind not to 
make such an offer again. 

Finally, with the exception of a few 
boys who seem to be incapable of learn- 
ing how to handle tools, the footstools 
are completed. They make a fine 
appearance when placed together on a 
table. There is very little variation in 
them and nobody would deny that they 
were well made. The principal is very 
proud of them and arranges for an ex- 
hibit, which elicits much praise for the 
boys and the teacher. However, a 
good many of the boys beg to be allowed 
to drop manual training. 

The second class, in another school, 
is taught by a man who likes boys and 
is fond of studying them as individuals. 
He is not as good an artisan as the first 
teacher but is more of a thinker and 
experimenter. When one of the boys 
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brings in a crudely made shocking coil, 
he is interested in the project and lets 
other boys leave their work and crowd 
around while the owner explains the 
device and tells how he made it. A 
question or two calls attention to some 
weak points in the construction and the 
boy goes to his bench to see if he can 
figure out a scheme which will overcome 
the difficulties. The teacher watches 
the boy’s efforts, lets him try one or two 
faulty plans until he discovers why they 
will not work, and raises questions in 
regard to other proposals which lead the 
boy to see his error before he actually 
begins work upon them. The teacher 
is much more interested in what is going 
on in the boy’s mind than in the quality 
of his workmanship. When the young- 
ster finally hits upon a good solution, 
the teacher is as much delighted as 
the boy himself. The lesson period is 
practically over when the discovery is 
made, so the boy begs to be allowed to 
come in after school to do the work. 
He leaves reluctantly at five o’clock and 
puts on the finishing touches when he 
reaches home. 

The teacher has his boys in mind a 
good deal of the time when he is out- 
side his shop. He is interested himself 
in all sorts of construction work and 
machinery. Noticing some road con- 
struction work on his way home from 
school one day, and stopping to watch 
it, he begins to plan his next class proj- 
ect. When one of his classes assembles 
the following day, he asks if anyone has 
seen the road work. Immediately the 
class is in active discussion. Different 
opinions are expressed in regard to the 
purpose of some of the machines and 
the way they work. This leads to the 
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formulation of some definite questions 
to be answered by observation and the 
class then goes to see the work and find 
out the truth. 

The next lesson begins with a discus- 
sion of the questions raised at the last 
meeting. Naturally, the class has now 
much more accurate information and all 
of the pupils have definite visual im- 
pressions of the subject under discus- 
sion. However, the boys’ assertions 
and the teacher’s questions show that 
there are still a good many details to be 
clearec. ap. The teacher explains how 
an inventor uses a model to test the 
effectiveness of his design and the class 
agrees with enthusiasm to make some 
models of a steam shovel and a hoisting 
engine and derrick. Interest has been 
centered upon the larger movements of 
these machines, so the fact that it would 
be quite impossible for boys to make 
complete models imposes no obstacle. 
They aim to make models which will 
hoist, move weights from one place to 
another, and perform shoveling move- 
ments when ropes are wound and un- 
wound uponadrum. The engine needs 
to be suggested only in shape. 

The boys go to work upon sketches. 
From time to time class criticism elim- 
inates poor designs. The teacher does 
not interfere with the boys’ thinking by 
telling them too much, but throws in 
a question or hint from time to time 
to keep the work moving and prevent 
discouragement. When construction 
begins, he allows each boy to set his own 
standard of workmanship to a consider- 
able extent — that is, he does not insist 
on a degree of accuracy which the boy 
does not appreciate as necessary for the 
purpose in hand. The main point is 
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that the contrivance must work and be 
strong enough for the purpose intended. 
Boys are led to criticise their own work 
and to make improvements. They 
stimulate one another. Nevertheless, 
there is a great deal of variation in the 
results. A few of the boys fail to pro- 
duce complete practical models, but 
even these boys admire the successful 
work and learn a good deal about me- 
chanical principles. When the models 
are finally assembled, there is still a 
keen interest in them on the part of 
most of the class, and other classes find 
them very attractive. However, any- 
one can see that they are very crude in 
construction. The principal wonders 
if the pupils are developing slovenly 
habits of work. He hesitates to pro- 
pose an exhibit such as he has arranged 
in former years when he had a different 
teacher. One of the parents finds fault 
because her boy is just making play- 
things instead of something which she 
could the home. A visiting 
manual training teacher remarks to his 
colleague that A’s work is “‘just a lot 
of junk.” 

Now which of the two pieces of work 
is the better? If there were time, I 
should like to have you discuss the 
question. That would help to bring 
out various points of view and keep me 
from giving too much weight to my own 
prejudices. As it is, I shall have to try 
to take the question as a problem to be 
thought out in a scientific spirit. 

The first thing is to make the ques- 
tion more exact. ‘Better’’ is a very 
general word. What do we mean by it 
here? If we mean which procedure 
produces the better-made article, or 
which affords the greater practice in 


use in 
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using a try-square, or which results in a 
product pleasing to the average prin- 
cipal or parent, the facts would surely 
point to the first procedure as the better 
one. If we ask which elicits the greater 
interest from pupils, or which encour- 
ages initiative to the greater degree, or 
which involves more thinking by the 
boys, or which brings out the greater 
amount of information about mechan- 
ical principles or industrial operations, 
I think we are forced to give the deci- 
sion to the second one. 

Probably no teacher would admit 
that any one of these results represents 
his whole aim. Iam sure that nobody 
would maintain that the primary pur- 
pose should be to get a set of well-made 
footstools. If that were the important 
consideration, most if not all of the boys 
would be eliminated from the enterprise 
and one or two machines with a skilled 
operator would take their places. The 
first teacher no less than the second 
would maintain that he was educating 
boys, but it is evident that the two men 
have very different ideas of the aim of 
education and the means of furthering 
it. There will be no objection to our 
changing the form of the question from 
“Which is the better procedure?” to 
“Which procedure 
educational value?”’ 

Would the question in this new form 
secure a unanimous vote for one or the 
other of the two types of teaching? 
Probably not. The first teacher would 
no doubt insist that, in his class, the 
boys were learning to be careful and 
exact and that the pupils in the second 
group were getting the idea that ‘‘any 
old thing would pass muster.’ The 
second teacher would probably remain 


has the greater 
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loyal to his own plan, with the feeling 
that any work which resulted in such 
interest and spontaneous effort as his 
own boys manifest must be better 
educationally than that which has to be 
put through by constant supervision 
and prodding. 

In both cases the vote would prob- 
ably be cast on the basis of feeling 
with 


certain strong con- 


victions rather than upon a basis of 


associated 


clearly defined purposes and scientific 
knowledge of the effect of various edu- 
cational procedures. Both would agree 
on the purpose stated in general terms 
- but man 
feels so strongly against any tool work 
which is bungling and the other has 
such an intuitive distaste for what he 
would call 


-to educate boys one 


‘“‘slave-driving”’ that it is 
easy for each one to feel that his plan is 
the right one. But if we are to be 
scientific we must try to eliminate feel- 
ing and stick to facts. We must be 
clear in our own minds as to what we 
are trying to do. We must be willing 
to experiment, with open minds, in 
order to discover which plan works best 
in the direction of our aims. We must 
give all criticism a fair hearing and be 
open to conviction. 

I shall have to sketch the remainder 
of this discussion very briefly. What 
are we trying todo? My own formula 
is this: ‘‘To help each pupil to make 
the most of himself so that he may 
become as happy and as useful a citizen 
as he is capable of becoming.’”’ That 
suggests variation in capacity, which is 
a scientific fact. It would be incon- 
sistent with this to demand uniformity 
of product. If we do so, we are fooling 
ourselves. The uniformly excellent 
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footstools were largely the work of the 
teacher, although he did not hold the 
tools. The changes made in the boys 
did not correspond to the 
evidence of their efforts. 


outward 
The formula 
suggests also that the pupil is to be an 
active agent in his own development. 
Education is not making the most of a 
child as though he were putty in the 
hands of the teacher. It is helping the 
child to make the most of himself. 
Marching pupils certain 
procedure at the the 
teacher is not consistent with this view 
of education. 


through a 
command of 


The pupil must have a 
purpose himself and be active in carry- 
ing it out, with the teacher as leader, 
guide, inspirer. In my judgment the 
very most important function of the 
teacher is to develop and encourage 
ambition. If the first teacher could 
have led his boys to be eager to make a 
footstool, to master the difficulties and 
to test their power to do a better job 
than they had ever done before, his 
project would not have been incon- 
sistent with the aim. His method, 
however, would have been different. 
He would have given the boys oppor- 
tunity to participate in the design and 
he would have accepted results of dif- 
ferent degrees of merit according to the 
abilities of the individuals. 

A happy and useful citizen is our 
goal, but that is too general to be of 
much use in planning an educational 
program. Let us make it more specific. 
Most men’s happiness depends in large 
measure upon their ability to earn a 
good living. This depends upon many 
things, but we shall probably all agree 
that it would be advisable for any boy 
to reach as high a standard as he can in 
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such things as these: ambition, per- 
severance, initiative, ability to plan, 
reliability, courtesy, ability to talk 
convincingly and to make a good im- 
pression on other people in various 
ways, ability to codperate. Ability to 
judge wisely rather than to jump at 
conclusions will be likely to have an 
important effect upon a boy’s success. 
Experience and skill in his vocation 
will, of course, be extremely irnportant, 
but it is doubtful whether much can be 
done to influence these as early as the 
seventh grade. Most of the qualities 
named above will contribute to useful- 
ness as a citizen as well as to earning 
power, but in addition there must be a 
good civic attitude, an interest in public 
affairs, and a willingness to take respon- 
sibility as far as possible for community 
welfare. 

You will perhaps wonder what all this 
has to do with manual training, but my 
contention is that the right way to work 
out a manual training course is not to 
do what other people are doing or what 
we have always thought of as manual 
training work, but to begin at the other 
end and consider what we want these 
boys to become, and then see what 
manual training can contribute. The 
first lesson probably contributed a 
certain amount of skill in handling 
tools, but it has not affected the boys’ 
minds in a favorable way. On the 
whole, it has created a distaste for the 
work and it may be doubted whether 
much permanent skill has been gained. 
Relieved of the teacher’s domination, 
would the boys probably maintain a 
higher standard of workmanship than 
those in the other class? Only a few 
boys in an ordinary seventh grade will 


earn their living as artisans. For the 
others, skill in the use of tools is likely 
to be valuable in doing needed jobs at 
home or in work for the fun of the thing. 
Unless real interest is developed along 
with the practice, the school training 
will largely be wasted. 

In encouraging ambition, persever- 
ance, initiative, ability to plan, etc., the 
second teacher’s method seems clearly 
more effective than that of the first. 
Perhaps some one will object to this 
statement as applied to perseverance, 
saying that the second class did what it 
wanted to do while the first stuck to an 
irksome task until it was done. If you 
consider the matter, however, I think 
you will agree that it was the teacher of 
the first class who persevered, not the 
boys. The best example of persever- 
ance mentioned in the problem was, I 
think, that of the boy who improved his 
shocking coil. It is true that we need 
people who have the power to complete 
a necessary but unpleasant task, but 
there is no reason to believe that this 
quality is developed merely by forcing 
people to do such tasks. You must 
make them see the need of the thing 
and develop in their minds the ideal 
of duty. 

Naturally enough, neither of the two 
procedures described in the problem has 
any evident bearing upon a good many 
of the qualities listed as desirable in 
the useful citizen, but the second one 
touches upon some that have not been 
mentioned. The informal spirit of the 
class, with much discussion, mutual 
criticism, and interest in each other's 
work, is favorable for social training. 
The project itself is based upon a public 
improvement enterprise and tends to 
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broaden interest in industrial operations 
which are of great concern to the com- 
munity. Most important of all, I 
think, is the fact that the teacher has 
established a relationship with his boys 
which will enable him to influence them 
strongly. Having established this re- 
lationship, he can, if he chooses, lead the 
boys to desire to improve in manual 
skill and accuracy. 

I conclude, therefore, that the second 
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procedure is by far the better one as a 
piece of educational work, because it is 
more consistent with my conception of 
the purpose of education. Some one 
else who feels that for the great major- 
ity of American citizens the all-impor- 
tant lesson is to learn to follow direc- 
tions would draw a different conclusion. 
Who is right? The only way to tell is 
to let both methods have a fair trial and 
watch results. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF STANDARDS IN READING 
AN IMPORTANT FUNCTION OF SUPERVISION 


MABEL E. SIMPSON 


Director of Elementary Grades and Kindergartens, Rochester, New York 


It is becoming more and more essen- 
tial that school systems be so organized 
that there shall be less waste in the 
establishment and application of those 
principles recognized as fundamental to 
progress. The changes in the social 
and economic conditions of our country 
during the last decade have helped to 
establish the scientific attitude toward 
many lines of endeavor formerly not on 
a scientific basis. The science of edu- 
cation is still in its infancy. It is 
being evolved so rapidly, however, that 
permanent progress demands expert 
leadership along these lines. In at- 
tempting to place public school work 
upon a scientific basis, the change in 
viewpoint is making it evident that 
there is a vast distinction between 
administration and supervision of the 
many activities of the modern school 
system. This is evidenced by the fact 
that within a comparatively short 


period of time superintendents in many 
large public school systems are making 
this distinction between administration 
and supervision by selecting a force of 
experts in the field of supervision to 
whom they are delegating the responsi- 
bilities of supervision and to whom 
they should look for results. 


THE NEED OF DEFINITE OBJECTIVES 


The recognition of the need of estab- 
lishing definite objectives and of de- 
termining results in terms of such 
objectives should be a part of the 
scientific attitude toward education 
held by all those who endeavor to 
serve in the supervisory field. It makes 
little difference in what capacity or 
particular niche one strives to render 
a service. The important thing is not 
whether one is a principal, a_vice- 
principal, a supervising teacher, or a 
supervisor. The term in itself, to- 
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gether with any degree of authority 
which it may imply, is of little moment. 
It is of vital importance, however, that 
certain fundamental goals or objectives 
be clearly defined and established, that 
each member of the supervisory group 
have a definite plan of procedure for 
the accomplishment of these objectives, 
and that these plans be clearly under- 
stood by all those with whom he works. 

A fundamental objective which 
should challenge the thought and earn- 
est effort of those who are seriously 
engaged in supervisory work is the 
improvement of teaching in order that 
teachers may develop in their pupils 
greater power of independent thought and 
action. Unless one can answer the 
question, “‘In what way does this 
particular thing which I am attempting 
to do help the teachers and pupils whom 
it is my direct responsibility to help?”’ 
it is apparent that definite objectives 
have not been carefully defined or that 
the particular endeavor has not been 
considered sufficiently in the light of 
certain objectives. 


IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF SUPERVISION 


Those who now are engaged in 
supervisory work realize each year how 
much more intricate and complex the 
problem of supervision is becoming. 
Unless one keeps constantly before him 
certain carefully defined objectives and 
scrutinizes with extreme care every 
activity in the light of these objectives, 
he will find himself lost in a maze of 
unimportant details. One’s sense of 
values must ever be employed if one is 
to make continuous progress. Among 
the important functions of supervision 


we find: 
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1. Selection and placement of teachers. 

2. Visiting teachers and keeping in close touch 
with the work of the classroom. 

3. Establishing definite plans for helping the 
weak or inexperienced teacher and the develop- 
ment of teachers in service. 

4. Group and individual conferences for con- 
sideration of new methods of procedure. 

5. The selection of tools for teachers, such as 
textbooks, supplementary books, and materials. 

6. The employment of tests and measurements 
as an aid to improvement of teaching. 

7. The establishment of standards of attain- 
ment in the various subjects. 

8. The organization of curricula. 

The supervisor must learn to recog- 
nize the relative importance of each and 
endeavor to employ each only to the 
extent to which it contributes to a sane 
and well-balanced plan for the im- 
provement of teaching. 

With this point of view before us, 
let us consider the problem of the 
development of standards in reading as 
an important function of supervision. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF 


STANDARDS 


SPECIFIC 


The first question which arises is: 
by whom shall these standards be 
developed? Shall they represent the 
thought and investigation of a single 
individual or shall they embody the 
ideas and experiences of many? Other 
questions also arise. Shall such stand- 
ards be superimposed upon the teachers 
in an authoritative, arbitrary way which 
causes them to feel, ‘‘Here is one more 
thing to be done!”’ or shall the feeling 
of need for such standards be developed 
among the teaching body? Shall suck 
standards be issued as final or shall they 
be regarded as tentative until such time 
as their worth shall be carefully tested 
by actual use in the classroom? Shall 
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teachers be encouraged to express a 
frank opinion concerning the strength 
or weakness of such standards? 

In the description of how we have 
attempted to work upon this problem 
in Rochester I shall endeavor to answer 
these questions in the light of our expe- 
rience and our faith in the plan which 
we have employed. While this plan 
might need considerable adaptation to 
meet the needs and conditions of an- 
other school system, we believe that the 
underlying principles are fundamental 
to a codperative form of supervision. 

More than three years ago we began 
an intensive study of the subject of 
reading in our elementary schools. 
This subject was selected at that time 
for several reasons. Certain schools 
were finding special help from the use 
of standardized tests as a means of 
diagnosis, others were becoming inter- 
ested and were beginning to consider 
the subject more carefully. We then 
had no definite course of study in read- 
ing. We realized that the teaching of 
reading was not on a scientific basis. 
We found that we had too little unity 
in our ideas of what we should aim 
to accomplish through the study of 
reading. 

Our first step was to ask each teacher 
to state what she regarded as the funda- 
mental aims in reading. A certain 
period of time elapsed before the state- 
ment of aims was sent to the central 
office. Upon making a careful study of 
this material we found that out of the 
entire group of approximately nine 
hundred teachers we had equally as 
many aims. In other words, the re- 
turns indicated conclusively that there 
Was no common ground of understand- 
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Each teacher 
was earnestly endeavoring to do a 
thorough type of work, but she was 
doing so against a tremendous handicap 
as she had no well-defined goals to serve 
as a guide in helping her to know that 
she was giving major emphasis to those 
things which would give the pupils 
power to do the work of the next grade. 

A meeting of all the elementary prin- 
cipals was held, the aims submitted by 
the teachers were considered, and the 
situation was discussed. 


ing among our teachers. 


data 
then were returned to the respective 
schools and each school was asked to 
formulate a plan for the study of the 
problem. This 
various ways. 


These 


Was carried out in 
‘Teachers met in groups 
and considered the question.  First- 
grade teachers conferred with second- 
grade teachers, and second-grade teach- 
ers, in turn, discussed the matter with 
third-grade teachers. The principals 
held various group meetings and the 
subject of ‘“‘Aims’”’ furnished a vital 
topic for discussion in their teachers’ 
meetings. 

To stimulate study and _ thought 
along these lines, each school was sup- 
plied with copies of books pertaining to 
the psychology and pedagogy of read- 
ing, such as Huey, The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading; Klapper, The 
Teaching of Reading; Judd, Reading — 
Its Nature and Development; Jenkins, 
Teaching of Primary Reading, and the 
like. Such speakers as Dr. Charles H. 
Judd and Dr. William S. Gray greatly 
increased the interest in the study which 
we were beginning. 

At the close of that semester each 
teacher was again asked to submit to 
the principal three important aims in 
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the teaching of reading. Later a report 
was sent to the central office from each 
school embodying the aims by grades 
which the teachers of the school re- 
garded as fundamental. The tabula- 
tion of the second reports showed that 
considerable headway had been made 
but that there still was too wide a range 
in our thinking as to what constituted 
our fundamental aims. 

The report submitted by the Susan B. 
Anthony School stood out among others 
because of its careful organization. 
This was taken as an illustration and a 
guide. A committee of principals and 
teachers was then selected to work with 
the Department of Elementary Grades 
and Kindergartens in and 
augmenting these aims. This was done 
and copies of the revised form were 
prepared for distribution to all teachers 
at the beginning of the next year’s 
work. This indicates what was accom- 
plished by teachers, principals, and the 


revising 


members of the central office during our 
first year of intensive study. 

During the summer vacation which 
followed, one of our teachers, E. Helen 
MacLachlan, now the Supervisor of 
Elementary Grades, studied at Chicago 
with Dr. Gray. One of the require- 
ments of his course in reading was to 
summarize the work of the term by 
organizing a paper which, in the judg- 
ment of the student, should represent 
specific attainments in reading by 
grades. The work done by Miss Mac- 
Lachlan contained many _ excellent 
points. Upon the opening of the schools 
in September we secured Miss Mac- 
Lachlan’s permission to print her paper 
in chart form and to supply each teacher 
in Grades I-VI inclusive with a copy. 
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This was done. The teachers were 
informed concerning its organization 
by Miss MacLachlan and were asked to 
study it carefully during the fall semes- 
ter. At the end of the term we asked 
the teachers to submit any comments 
which they wished to make concerning 
the aims that had been supplied to 
each school, together with comments 
upon the chart organized by Miss 
MacLachlan. These comments were 
submitted to us early in the second 
semester of that year. The returns 
were most gratifying. We had an 
immense amount of data for considera- 
tion. This was tabulated and organ- 
ized by grades. The tabulation showed 
so many excellent suggestions that we 
then made definite plans for the organ- 
ization of our first chart showing stand- 
ards of attainments in reading. A 
committee of teachers and principals 
was selected to help in this work. The 
remainder of the semester was given to 
the formulation of the standards for the 
various grades. 

The first copy of our standards of 
attainments in reading was _ printed 
before the close of the second year of 
our study. It represented the third 
step in our work. At the beginning of 
the third year the printed chart was 
explained to the teachers at the fall 
institute. Each teacher was supplied 
with a copy, the material was presented 
to the principals at a principals’ meet- 
ing, and each. principal was asked to 
formulate a plan to help the teachers in 
carrying out the suggestions made upon 
the chart. Meetings then were held in 
the schools, the contents of the chart 
were discussed and certain vital points 
especially considered for study during 
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the semester. Early in the second 
semester of the third year the teachers 
again were asked to make comments 
upon this chart. As before, their re- 
sponse was excellent. The comments 
made concerning the advantages and 
disadvantages of the points listed upon 
the first chart were given serious con- 
sideration. We then entirely reorgan- 
ized the chart in the light of these data, 
combined with many points which we 
had gained through an intensive study 
of many and articles 
read during a period of two years. The 
result is our second chart of attain- 
ments in reading, which was printed 
during the summer and distributed to 
the teachers at the opening of school in 
September. This in brief is the plan 
which we have followed in the organ- 
ization of specific standards in reading 
for each grade. 


texts, reports, 


It is impossible here to include a 
complete reprint of this chart. The 
four main objectives, are 
given verbatim. 


however, 


I. Permanent Interests in Reading. 
A. Books of real worth. 
1. Fiction. 
2. Poetry. 
3. Science. 
a. Nature. 
b. Health. 
c. Invention. 
Humor. 


ae 


Bible stories. 


an 
2) 


Travel. 
. Biography. 


co “J 


. History. 


). Letters and diaries. 
1o. Art. 

a. Music. 

b. Pictures. 

c. Sculpture. 


EDUCATIONAL 


METHOD 


B. Current events. 
1. Newspapers. 
2. Magazines. 
II. Economical and Effective Study Habits. 
A. Recognition of need for study. 
1. Determine definite objective. 
2. Define problem. 
B. Consideration of informational sources. 
1. Review familiar data. 
2. Locate new data. 
C. Organization of Material. 
1. Interpret. 
2. Analyze. 
3. Evaluate. 
4. Summarize. 
5. Reproduce. 
III. Economical and Effective Use of Books. 
A. Familiarity with mechanical features. 
1. Title page. 
2. Preface. 
Table of contents. 
. Index. 


wn > W& 


. Chapter and paragraph headings. 


oN 
>) 


. Marginal and footnotes. 

. Cross references. 
8. Illustrative material. 
g. Glossary. 

B. Familiarity with reference material. 
1. Library indices. 


“I 


Ny 


. Card catalogues. 
3. Encyclopedias. 
4. Dictionaries. 
IV. Mastery of the Mechanics of Reading. 
A. Silent reading. 
1. Comprehension. 
2. Rate. 
B. Oral reading. 
1. Fluency. 
2. Vocabulary development. 
a. Phonetic analysis. 
b. Pronunciation. 
c. Enunciation. 


A study of the contents of the chart 
itself would indicate the extent to which 
suggestions have been made for the 
attainment of each objective in each 
grade. Emphasis shifts and changes, 
of course, according to the relative 
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importance of these objectives in the 
various grades. Considerable atten- 
tion has been given to the interrelation 
of method of procedure among several 
For example, training pupils 
to recognize the thought units of a story 
is just as much a part of the work of the 
teacher of the first grade as it is of the 
third-grade teacher. The mechanical 
features of the content will differ from 
grade to grade as well as the child’s 
ability to react to more difficult con- 
tent which of necessity requires a dif- 
ferent method of procedure in the third 
grade from that employed in the first. 
Our teachers consider this very helpful. 
They appreciate having specific sug- 
gestions which show them in what way 
the training given in the second grade, 
for example, may be of direct benefit to 
the work to be done along this line by 
the teacher of the third grade. 

The chart in its present form has 
little resemblance to the reprint of 
Miss MacLachlan’s paper prepared at 
Chicago or to our original 
Reading.” 


grades. 


‘Aims in 
The reading, study, experi- 
mentation, and testing of results car- 
ried on in each school during the past 
three years have been the means of 
amassing a considerable amount of 
data which have made the organization 
of the chart of attainments possible. 
It represents, therefore, the united 
efforts of the entire force of elementary 
grade teachers and principals who have 
worked in such splendid accord with 
the members of my department. Each 
one has contributed something. This 
gives each a feeling of personal respon- 
sibility and a keener interest in the 
method of procedure which we are 
employing in attempting to attain 


mn 


The chart of attain- 
ments represents our common agree- 
ment which as a group of co-workers we 
believe are the goals to be kept con- 
stantly before us at the present time. 


these objectives. 


ASSISTING TEACHERS — METHODS 


MATERIALS 


AND 


If we expect teachers to accomplish in 
their work such specific objectives as 
those indicated on the chart, we at once 
obligate ourselves to make conditions 
satisfactory for this accomplishment. 
To this end it was necessary for us to 
give consideration to such details as 
the following: 

The various scientific studies carried 
on recently in the field of reading have 
made us conscious of many facts which 
in general were entirely overlooked in 
the past. We are endeavoring, there- 
fore, to give our teachers direct assist- 
ance in overcoming certain reading 
difficulties such as length of eye-span, 
faulty recognition, substitutions, repe- 
titions, and the like. Help is being 
given along these lines through the 
medium of bulletins on reading, which 
are sent to the teachers from time to 
time. Each bulletin aims to give defi- 
nite suggestions as to ways and means of 
overcoming specific reading difficulties. 

Informal tests given monthly by the 
teacher and standardized tests, both 
group and individual, given at frequent 
intervals in certain schools or grades, 
together with a standard test at stated 
intervals for the entire system, help us 
to check the progress which we are 
making. Assistance is rendered also 
through the medium of demonstration 
lessons given by teachers or by some 
member of my department. During 
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this study of the subject of reading 
demonstration lessons have been given 
by teachers in many of our schools. 
We thoroughly believe that if we aim 
to develop a coéperative spirit among 
our teachers it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that we capitalize the ability of 
the individual teacher. The 
visor who has had actual teaching 
experience appreciates the stimulation 


super- 


which comes to a teacher who is recog- 
nized because of the good work that she 
is doing. It has been our experience 
that teachers who are asked to demon- 
strate a lesson for the benefit of others 
will undergo considerable personal dis- 
comfort and make every effort to render 
this direct assistance. Such a spirit of 
co6peration deserves recognition and 
encouragement. 

The first three days of the fall semes- 
ter are devoted to general institute 
work. At these meetings last Septem- 
than fifty demonstration 
lessons were given by our teachers. In 
addition to this, we devote an hour 


ber more 


after school once each week to a series 
of meetings in the general subjects. 
The schedule is so arranged that there 
are three meetings for each subject 
during the semester. Attendance upon 
these meetings is entirely voluntary. 
The response is so excellent, however, 
that a very large percentage of teachers 
attend. 

We frequently suggest that a teacher 
visit another teacher who is doing good 
work along the line in which the par- 
ticular teacher may need help. The 
personal conference and the visits to 
teachers made by the members of my 
department constitute the various 
means which we are endeavoring to 
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employ in helping teachers to feel that 
supervision is merely the working to- 
gether of all who have a common pur- 
pose clearly in view. 

Any plan of supervision which places 
emphasis exclusively upon the problems 
pertaining to the establishment of ob- 
jectives and the improvement of meth- 
ods of procedure, but fails to give equal 
consideration to sufficient 
equipment of the tools necessary for 
the accomplishment of these standards, 
is weak indeed. 


providing 


Our own problems in 
connection with providing suitable ma- 
terials constituted no small part of our 
study. 

One of the studies which was carried 
on in connection with the organization 
of our attainments in reading was the 
selection through committee work of an 
open list of basal readers. We now 
have five different series on this list. 
Each school has the privilege of choosing 
one of the five. This text then be- 
comes the basal text for the school and 
is used consistently for intensive read- 
ing in Grades I-III. We have selected 
also one text which, with the exception 
of schools where the pupils are of foreign 
parentage, has become the basal text in 
Grades IV-VI. 

It generally is recognized that, to a 
certain extent, children learn to read by 
having access to quantities of reading 
material. This at once involves two 
problems which we believe should be 
met by providing, at least in Grades 
I-III, two separate periods for reading 
each day. We make provision, there- 
fore, for the morning period to be given 
over to the consideration of basal read- 
ing material which is studied inten- 
sively. The afternoon period is de- 
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voted to an extensive type of reading 
from supplementary readers. 

It became apparent at once that the 
supply of supplementary material in 
many schools was entirely inadequate 
to permit the teachers to carry out the 
type of extensive reading which we were 
advocating. A year ago, therefore, we 
organized a plan whereby each pupil in 
each division A and B of the grades 
respectively from the I-A through the 
\VI-A grade now has access during the 
year to at least twelve supplementary 


books. In brief the plan was this: 
We divided our schools into two 
units. Unit I represents the Foreign 


and Semi-Foreign Schools, Unit II, the 
American Schools. We then chose dif- 
ferent types of books for each unit. 
We divided the schools of each unit 
into two groups and purchased a sufh- 
cient number of sets of various supple- 
mentary readers so that each school in 
group I of Units I and II was supplied 
with three distinct sets for each division 
of the grade. Each school in group 2 
was supplied with an equivalent num- 
ber of different sets. At the end of a 
period of ten weeks the schools in group 
1 of Unit I exchange books with the 
schools of group 2, Unit I. The same 
plan applies to all schools in Unit II. 
In other words, an exchange is always 
made between two and two 
schools only and yet, because of half- 
year promotions, pupils are thus given 
the opportunity to have access during 
the year to at least twelve supplemen- 
tary readers. 


schools 


The interesting fact con- 
cerning this plan is that administra- 
tively we were able to supply all schools 
with the same amount of material at a 
rate of approximately one-third the 


7 


cost which would have been necessary 
to have supplied all schools with twelve 
complete sets for each division of a 
grade. Where it is possible for pupils 
to read more than twelve supplemen- 
tary sets during the year, the particular 
grade is supplied with additional mate- 
rial. The plan has been in operation 
for a year and the teachers and princi- 
pals are in hearty sympathy with it. 
Another problem which soon pre- 
sented itself to us was the need of a 
greater degree of unity in the teaching 
of phonetics. A year and a half ago, 
therefore, we began work on the organ- 
ization of minimal the 
teaching of phonetics for Grades I-III 
inclusive. 


essentials in 


The result of this study is a 
chart which gives the minimum re- 
quirements for each grade, also a small 
pamphlet, our provisional course in 
phonetics. This was put into opera- 
tion in September, 1922. Instead of 
following the different methods con- 
tained in the basal texts, each teacher 
of the system now is following the plan 
indicated in the course. The organ- 
ization of this material represented a 
great amount of careful investigation 
and study upon the part of the com- 
mittee. The material will be revised 
after it has undergone a careful test 
in the classroom. 


THE RESULTS TO BE EXPECTED 
What the 
which we may expect from a coépera- 
tive type of supervision such as this? 
As we view this work from our back- 
ground of experience extending over 
the interval of time since our first step 
in its organization, we are beginning to 
find many tangible evidences of such 


are some of outcomes 
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outcomes as the following. The work 
of the teachers is becoming more stabil- 
ized since all teachers are attempting 
to work toward the same definite goals. 
Our teachers are working under more 
favorable conditions by having access 
to the materials necessary to carry on 
the work. This naturally results in 
greater happiness and satisfaction on 
their part. We believe that our pupils 
are gaining in power, which is the most 
important outcome to be desired. 

By no means, however, do we feel 
that our attempt is entirely free from 
weaknesses and shortcomings, and we 
are making an effort wherever possible 
to overcome any particular difficulty 
which arises from time to time. Neither 
do we feel that our study is complete. 
In fact, at the present time we especially 
feel the need of a similar type of inten- 
sive study in order that teachers may 
determine to better advantage when 
the specific goals toward which we are 
working actually have been accom- 
plished by the children. That is to 
say, we feel that, in general, we are too 
uncertain as to our basis for promotion 
in reading. How does a teacher de- 
termine when a child should be pro- 
moted or when promotion should be 
withheld? To what extent do teachers 
differ in their judgments concerning 
this matter? Do all children of a city 
school system, when promoted from 
one grade to another, read material of 
the same relative degree of difficulty? 
What power is required on the part of 
the child to understand the content of 
what he reads? To what extent should 
the mastery of the mechanics of reading 
be taken into consideration in judging 
the pupil’s power in this respect? 
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These together with many other ques- 
tions confront us in the consideration of 
this problem. 

Since school began in September we 
have taken our initial step in this direc- 
tion. We have selected nine schools 
in the system the teachers 
and principals are particularly inter- 
ested in working upon this problem. 
As a result of the work we now have 
under way with this group of schools 
we hope, at the end of the present 
school year, to have in organized form 
a type of qualitative standard which 
will be of value to the teacher as she 
considers each child for promotion. 
In addition to this we are attempting 
to determine through the use of our 
supplementary books what should con- 
stitute a desirable amount of supple- 
mentary reading to be done during the 
year. We now have data available 
which will help us to determine the 
number of pages of supplementary 
material read in a semester. In other 
words, we now know the least number 
and the greatest number of pages read 
in a semester in slow, average, and 
bright groups. The point upon which 
we are not yet certain is exactly where 
in this range we should expect to find 
our medium amount. We hope to 
reach a conclusion upon this point as 
our study continues. 

The various points which I have 
submitted for consideration indicate the 
degree of complexity of the problems 
which are encountered as soon as one 
begins to make a detailed study of any 
one of the fundamental subjects that 
are being taught in the elementary 
school system. If we have had no 
greater value from this study than the 


where 
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proof — to those of us who have been 
most closely associated with the work 
— that we can no longer countenance a 
superficial or haphazard plan of pro- 
cedure in the organization of any of 
these subjects, then, at least, the at- 
tempt has been worth while. The 
parent looks to the teacher and the 


teacher in turn locks to those who are 
responsible for guiding and directing 
the work which she does to put at her 
command materials that have been or- 
ganized on a scientific basis. The need 
for development of power on the part 
of the child demands this 
ation. 


consider- 


THE PROJECT METHOD (Concluded) ' 


James F. Hosic 


Associate Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University 


The Project Method is not a cure-all, 
a magician’s wand, nor a substitute for 
brains. Its value depends upon the 
soundness of the philosophy of life 
which its interpreters hold and upon 
the technical skill and good common 
sense with which it is applied. Its use 
does not render a course of study un- 
necessary but instead more truly indis- 
pensable than before. It is not opposed 
to the employment of objective meas- 
urements, rather the opposite, though 
it undoubtedly tends to modify the 
character of those measurements, just 
as it tends to modify both the content 
and the form of the course of study. It 
does not imply the abolition of text- 
books, though here again it does influ- 
ence their construction as well as their 
selection and particularly their use. It 
is not dependent upon special equip- 
ment nor yet independent of equipment. 
The more you have to work with the 
more you can do. On the other hand, 
the more limited your conditions are, 
the more sorely you need the full co- 
operation and assistance of the pupils. 


1 All rights reserved by the author. 


So many have formed misconceptions 
and made snap judgments as to what 
the Project Method really is, and so 
many fail to appreciate the dangers and 
difficulties which beset one in the de- 
velopment of a new conception and a 
new practice, that it seems best to 
devote most of the closing paragraphs 
of this series of brief articles to the 
discussion of a few of them. Limita- 
tions of space obviously forbid going 
into details. I may at least, however, 
suggest some of the ways in which the 
project teacher should be on guard. 


THE DANGER OF LAISSEZ FAIRE 


First, let us observe that the project 
idea should not be interpreted as a 
doctrine of laissez faire. The fact that 
the project teacher invites the pupils to 
assume a large measure of responsibility 
does not mean that she turns the school 
over to them. Both the community 
and the individual are to be served. 
The school is intended to provide a 
selected and controlled environment. 
If it were not so, the education of the 
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children might as well be left to the 
more or less accidental ministrations of 
other agencies. Besides, children do 
not normally wish to avoid the com- 
panionship and direction of their elders. 
They seek these. ‘‘We have so much 
better time when Father and Mother go 
along,’’ they say. Certainly the younger 
They readily exhaust their 
own Only 
who have been ‘‘spoiled”’ seek to escape 
Of course 


ones do. 
resources. young people 
the company of their elders. 

they always —and_ properly 
being crudely and tyrannically bossed 


— resent 


and ordered about. 

Why anyone should suppose that 
serious-minded students of education 
would advocate procedures directly 
contrary to common sense and common 
experience it is difficult to see. Per- 
haps it is because we have been accus- 
tomed to regard the school as artificial, 
as a formal thing-in-itself, unrelated to 
the rest of life. In such a view any 
vagary might seem possible. 

No, the project teacher plans! Since 
she relies but little on a cut-and-dried 
routine, she must plan exceedingly well. 
The difference is not that she has no 
plans but that her plans are of another 
kind. In a single phrase, she plans in 
order that her pupils may plan.  In- 
stead of handing out the problem she 
not only seeks to discover it, but she 
considers whether the pupils can also 
discover it, whether doing so will be the 
best possible use of their time, and how 
in that case she may provide the nec- 
essary conditions. 

One of the simplest illustrations of 
this may be cited from geography. A 
common practice has been to tell the 
pupils to study a certain portion of the 
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book with — perhaps — the purpose of 
finding the answer to an important 
question — say, why Belgium is so 
densely populated. In that 
pupils would read and perhaps fix in 


case the 


mind the facts presented. The project 
teacher, however, knowing that the 
pupils can not always travel ‘‘ person- 
ally directed,”’ will be likely to let the 
pupils find out for themselves what 
question the geographer is seeking to 
raise and answer. She will be likely 
also to stimulate the pupils to evaluate 
the answer and to add other facts if they 
can. She will do all this, not because 
the pupils enjoy doing it, though she 
has no objections to their enjoying their 
work, but because they can learn to 
find and solve problems only by finding 
and solving them, not by having it 
always done for them. 

This example will seem to some per- 
sons trivial. It is certainly not Bolshe- 
vistic, but it does, nevertheless, mark 
an advance over the prevailing use of 
textbooks at the present time. 
to whom such a procedure has become 
a commonplace are certainly not in 
the majority. The principle involved, 
moreover, is of exceedingly far-reaching 
importance. 

Nothing could be farther from the 
truth, then, than that the project idea 
means catering to the passing whims 
of children. It is arbitrary rule which 
is inclined to relax periodically and 
pamper. Even the czar gets weary of 
the exercise of authority. Sympathetic 
guidance, on the other hand, requires a 
constructive program. This Project 
Method implies. The project teacher 
should lead the pupils to plan to do 
the things they ought to do. 


Those 
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AS TO 


SOCIALIZING THE RECITATION 
Since the technique of teaching has 
long been identified in America with 
the technique of the recitation, no 
wonder need be expressed that the 
Project Method has been thought of as 
a way of conducting the recitation and 
therefore as in fact merely the Social- 
ized Recitation 
another name. 


masquerading under 
The two may of course 
be so defined as to merge. No one who 
has followed this series of articles, how- 
fail to that 
important differences. 
In the first place, the Project Method 
is vastly more than a method of the 
recitation. 


ever, can see there are 


Its principles apply to the 
management of the school as a whole, 
to the extra-classroom activities, and to 
the lives of the pupils as well as to the 
the teacher. And we have 
heard relatively quite too much about 
how the teacher should comport herself 
and quite too little of the responses of 
the pupils. 


work of 


As for the term recitation, 
it has served its day and had better be 
replaced by such an expression as class 
meeting. 

A more important consideration is 
the fact that the Socialized Recitation 
has become in many schools merely a 
formula. Put a pupil in the teacher's 
place and presto! you have socialized 
the recitation. By way of example 
may be mentioned the instance of a 
class in current events. The teacher 
had a chair in the corner and was con- 
structively absent. A boy called for a 
report and asked a question. A long 
wrangle followed, with no outcome in 
sight. The teacher, unhappy over the 
poor showing the pupils were making, 
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began to scold the little chairman, who, 
of course, 
consequence. 


more confused in 
Finally the teacher sum- 
marily removed him from office and 
assumed command. 

The eighth grade is pretty early to 
begin practice teaching! Certainly a 
poor teacher can hardly be expected to 


became 


develop that good understanding of 
common purposes and that hearty spirit 
of coéperation in which real socializa- 
tion consists. A pupil chairman is 
clearly in place in the club meeting or in 
certain phases of the course in civics, 
but not when the group is dealing with 
ordinary lessons. If the Project Method 
should fall heir to certain doubtful 
practices which have marred attempts 
at “‘socialization”’ in the school, it would 
be a pity. A little straight thinking 
will prevent this from happening. 


ORGANIZATION AND DRILL 

Permit me to emphasize what has 
already been said in these articles about 
the ‘follow through.”’ Only by making 
an uncharitable rather than a fair inter- 
pretation of the term Project Method 
may one arrive at the conclusion that it 
is opposed to thoroughness. Indeed 
the available evidence favors the oppo- 
site Project pupils make the 
highest records. Besides, mastery is 
the very ground work of satisfaction. 
It is a strange perversion of our knowl- 
edge of childhood to assume that serious 
effort must always be forced from the 
outside. 

The point is that the pupils are to 
perfect their organization of knowledge 
themselves after the raw material of 
experience has been assembled rather 
than always attempting to take over a 


view. 
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often too mature and 
exhaustive, organization prepared by 
adults. In a word, they reach a pur- 
poseful organization in due time instead 


ready-made, 


of memorizing a formal one prema- 
The actual amount of informa- 
tion so organized will be much less than 
has been common in the books; the 
amount really understood will be much 
more. 


turely. 


Certain writers have done well to call 
attention to the danger of reviving the 
old doctrine of formal discipline, now 
happily moribund, under the guise of 
the project idea. 
doubt relatively specific. 


Learning is without 
The inter- 
ests, initiative, application, and other 
qualities which pupils display in project 
work in the various school subjects will 
not of themselves transfer to all other 
phases of the pupils’ lives. The prob- 
lem is, of course, to provide for as wide 
a range of typical experiences of the 
worthy sort as possible and to see that 
these are entered into completely. 

For the attainment of full control, for 
habituation or skill, repetition of the 
typical experiences is necessary — more 
repetition indeed than is now commonly 
provided. Much of this, in the present 
state of our courses of study, especially 
in the case of expression through lan- 
guage and other mediums, will consist 
in sheer practice, that is, drill. The 
practice need not, however, be merely 
formal. The skill attained should be 
connected in the pupils’ minds with the 
purposes it is to serve — should spring 
from these, in fact. And what is al- 
most equally significant, the methods 
followed and the measures of results 
used shouid be appreciated by the 
pupils; they should drill intelligently. 
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This applies to a much wider range 
of attainments than have customarily 
been thought of as to be reached by 
means of drill. Methods of gathering 
geographic data, of thinking out a 
problem, of getting the point of view of 
a poem, of planting a garden, are to ke 
mastered by practice quite as truly as 
handwriting or addition. Simply be- 
cause the latter lend themselves to an 
unvarying procedure which can easily 
be set going, 
drills. 


or less misleading. 


they have teen called 
All such classifications are more 
Learning is really 
all habit-forming and the same laws 
apply throughout. The project teacher 
will not omit drill, that is, the practice 
necessary to control, but she will not 
feel that she must become a mere task- 
master whenever definite attainments 
are to be reached. She will enlist the 
active purposes of the pupils. 
THE COURSE OF STUDY 

A description of the kind of course of 
study which we must have as an aid to 
project teaching is too ambitious an 
undertaking for this place. That the 
course in any subject must be as clear 
and explicit with regard to the results 
to ke aimed at as it is possible to make 
it is apparent. The greater freedom 
which must be allowed to the individual 
project teacher makes this imperative. 
She must be able to check up frequently 
by means of the course so that the 
growth which the pupils should make in 
a given semester may surely be enabled. 
The project teacher has no reason to be 
afraid of specific objectives, if only they 
are reasonable. She should welcome 
them. 

The practice of stating these in terms 
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skills, and attitudes 
which is consistently followed in Berke- 
ley, California, is to be commended. 
The more we know as to the abilities 
to be cultivated the more skillful our 
methods may become. 


of knowledges, 


The Berkeley courses have another 
feature especially worthy of commenda- 
tion, namely, the description and illus- 
tration of the types of activities through 
which the desired ends can most surely 
be reached. Avoiding the attempt to 
prescribe the method for each step in 
the course, the compilers offer a wealth 
of concrete suggestions as to the possi- 
bilities. The term project is used in a 
more limited sense than in these articles 
but the point we are making is that 
courses for project teachers should be 
constructed on these lines. 

CONCLUSION 

The Project Method, we have seen, 
is currently.defined in two ways, either 
as a method or technique of distinctly 
limited application, such as that of 
directing the making of some tangible 
object, or as a relatively inclusive syn- 
thesis of current educational concepts, 
of which purposeful experience and 
group codperation are the most im- 
portant. In this sense it applies to the 
principles and the procedures involved 
in setting up the conditions favorable to 
learning in the pursuit of ends. Such 
learning we believe to be of the widest 
and deepest sort and the most lasting. 
The project idea commends itself to us, 
therefore, not because it makes school 
work easy, but because it calls out to 
the fullest extent possible the energies 
of the pupils, brings their whole intelli- 
gence into play, and tends to develop 
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ideals of method. In a word, it gives 
promise of enabling the school the more 
perfectly to fulfill its function. 

The réle of the project teacher is more 
varied and in one sense more difficult 
than ordinarily. On the other hand it 
is more grateful, more conducive of 
continued self-improvement, and more 
in harmony with the genius of American 
institutions. Success in it should be 
measured by criteria appropriate to the 
ends in view and the economy with 
which these are attained. The range 
of projects possible is as wide as that of 
the worthy purposes into which the 
pupils may enter. These may pertain 
to the embodiment of an idea in con- 
crete form, the solving of an intellectual 
problem, the attainment of a specified 
degree of knowledge, power, or skill, or 
the enjoyment of some esthetic or other 
experience. Reports of such projects 
in all of the school subjects have already 
been made. Nevertheless, few teachers 
are entitled to claim that all the school 
work of their pupils now consists of 
projects. Probably not all of school 
life should be dominated by enterprises. 
There is a place for a ‘‘ wise passivity.” 
One should float as well as paddle. But 
the pupils will profit from taking a 
more responsible part in the activities 
of the school, and the teacher who 
has grasped the project idea will find 
a multitude of opportunities for them 
to do this. 

She will not, however, impose upon 
the pupils more responsibility than they 
can well bear. She will plan and direct, 
insist upon thoroughness, and make no 
excuses as to tangible results. For if 
the thing can be done at all, it can be 
done with the help of the pupils more 
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surely than against their indifference or 
active opposition. That is good com- 


mon sense and it is also good pedagogy. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTES 

A general outline for the study of the 
Project Method will be found in the 
English Journal for 1918. Many of 
the dangers and difficulties attendant 
upon the Project Method as defined in 
this series of articles were clearly set 
forth in a symposium by Professors 
Bagley, Bonser, Kilpatrick, and others. 
See the Teachers College Record for 
September, 1921. Most of the objec- 
tions commonly raised were anticipated 
in Professor Kilpatrick’s original article 
in the Teachers College Record for Sep- 
tember, 1918. This is now issued as 
a separate monograph and might well 
be reread from the point of view of 
this article. Robbins’ Socialized Reci- 
tation puts that matter in its best 
light. The new Berkeley courses for 
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include 


the elementary school 


arithmetic, 


now 
history and 
civics, nature study, home economics, 
and penmanship. Several of the latest 
prepared in New 
Jersey, will also be found highly sug- 
A volume called Minimum 
Course of Study, prepared by commit- 
tees of teachers and superintendents 
under the chairmanship of E. C. Moore 
and published by Macmillan, will be 
helpful in deciding upon essentials; 
likewise most of the Yearbooks of the 
National Society for the Study of 
Education issued since 1913. The most 
recent bibliographies of the Project 
Method have appeared in the Journal 
of the National Education Association 
and bulletins of the United States 
Bureau of Education. The reader will 
do well to bear in mind in consulting 
them that all titles including the word 
project are listed, no matter what mean- 
ing has been attached to it. 


geography, 


courses Trenton, 


gestive. 














THE CLEARING HOUSE 














A FOURTH-GRADE PROBLEM-PROJECT 
WHEAT AND BREAD 

How the Problem Arose. ‘‘The Central 
States’’ was the assignment for the month 
in the course of study; also ‘‘ Wheat fields 
of the Red River valley,” ‘‘ Minneapolis as 
a trade center,” and ‘‘Chicago stockyards”’ 
were suggested for type study. The teacher 
was undecided whether the first or the last 
named would meet with the better response 
from the class, but leaned toward the 
former, as the second type, ‘‘ Minneapolis,” 
naturally linked itself with the Red River 


valley, and it would be easy to merge the 
two. 

While the Central States were still new 
and the teacher still undecided, a pupil one 
morning volunteered that he had heard his 
brother say that that group of states was 
called the ‘‘bread-basket.’”” Some one else 
stated that the Bible called bread the ‘‘staff 
of life,” and asked for an explanation. 
Many were doubtful whether this meant 
wheat or corn bread. The Book of Ruth 
had been read to the class earlier in the 
term and this was recalled. The children 
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soon became convinced that it was wheat 
that life leaned upen for support. 


Organization. The (thirty) as- 
sembled as a whole for general discussion 
and offered suggestions. 


class 


These were boiled 
down and finally the project was agreed 
upon and stated. I. Why “bread is the 
staff of life,’ I]. Where is ‘‘the bread- 
basket of III. How wheat 
becomes bread, and how it reaches the 


the world?” 


consumer. 

Then began the collection of materials 
and the division into groups, following 
largely the natural selection of the pupils 
themselves. 
ordinate projects, and assigned reading and 
investigation suggested deeper problem- 
solving. 


Major projects called for sub- 


merchants became 
interested and issued invitations to visit, 
and secured transportation to the mills. 
A complimentary ticket to a moving pic- 
ture, good at any time, has been given to 
teacher and 
suitable picture, hoping for a wheat field, 


Parents and 


class. We are awaiting a 
flour mill, or bakery setting, to further 
deepen the impression of our problem- 
project. 

From the launching of the problem, each 
pupil has contributed, sometimes in group, 
sometimes in class, rarely individually, to 
the the whole. At times its 
course has been hazardous, through treach- 
erous shallows and false currents, but by 
aid of clearly stated problems as a compass 
to guide them, they have steered safely to 
port. The voyage of exploration has been 
a delight, and the precious cargo of knowl- 
edge is priceless to the youthful seekers. 


success of 


OUTLINE OF THE PROJECT 
Pupils’ Aims. To find out: 
I. Why “ Bread is the staff of life.” 
II. The whereabouts of ‘‘the bread-basket of 
the world.” 


III. How wheat becomes bread, and reaches 


the consumer (Young America). 


Teacher's Aims. 

I. Ultimate: 

1. To help the children appreciate the inter- 
relations of the great occupations. 

2. To instill respect for the dignity of tillers of 
the soil. 
and age-long 


the world-wide 


hunger for bread. 


3. To show 

4. To engender a desire for first-hand informa- 
tion. 

5. To implant a craving for a real understand- 
ing of causes. 

6. To teach the use of reference books. 

7. To help the children recognize progress of 
civilization. 

8. To help them appreciate and advance home 
enterprises. 

9. To establish conviction that true apprecia- 
tion of art and literature is dependent upon clear 
perceptions of nature. 

II. Immediate: 

1. To help the 
cultivation. 

2. To understand industries of Central States. 

3. To create atmosphere of wheat center in 
schoolroom while studying Central States. 

4. To stress effects of natural environments 


pupils understand wheat 


upon occupations (climate, soil, plains, rivers, etc.). 

5. To familiarize with local bakeries and their 
prices. 

6. To emphasize what to eat. 

7. To understand Macon’s flour milling. 

8. To encourage use of home products. 

g. To encourage problem-questioning. 

10. To make each child feel the urge to partici- 
pate in and contribute to the problem-solving. 


Some of the Subordinate Projects. 

1. To secure price lists from local bakeries 
and make arithmetic problems. 

2. To make “Nature’s Wheat Calendar,” 
showing harvest seasons throughout the world. 

3. To collect and mount exhibit of pictures, 
showing processes in wheat cultivation and 
flour milling. 

4. To conduct a business correspondence with 
manufacturers and secure exhibits. 

5. To make excursions to local wheat farms, 
Chamber of Commerce, hardware stores, and 
“Modern Flour Mills.”’ 
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6. To write report of these excursions and 
(the school 


activities for ‘‘Gresham Gleaner” 
paper). 

7. To ascertain how man has used the force of 
gtavity in modern flour milling. 

8. To express spoken and written appreciation 
to adult friends, who made these excursions 
possible. 

9. To construct a wheat farm in sand-tray, 
with growing wheat, farmhouse, and cardboard 
thresher. 

10. To understand by daily observation how 
wheat germinates and grows from threshed 
grain. 

11. To appreciate manifold uses of wheat by 
making collection of cereals, macaroni, feed, etc. 

12. To comprehend the possible travels of a 
box car. (When the class visited the mill, a car 
unloading Kansas wheat bore the inscription, 
“Seattle, Washington.” This 
planation and was later linked with the wheat 


regions of the Western States.) 


demanded ex- 


13. To find out what states eat flour made in 
Macon. 

14. To understand why more wheat is not 
raised in Georgia. 

15. To see improvements in modern farming 
methods and to prove the value of education. 

16. To construct posters of bakery products 
made from wheat. (Cardboard tables cut to 
measurements, with colored pictures of cakes, 
breads, pies, etc., cut from magazines.) 

17. To construct miniature model bakery. 
The bakery was a wooden tomato box and 
contained a glass show case. The show case was 
made at school from a chalk box, glue tape, 
scraps of window pane, and a cigar box for shelves. 
The shelves around the bakery walls were paste 
boxes, which had been partitioned to insure safe 
transportation of the paste. 
cut to form 


A cigar box was 
The whole received 
two coats of white paint and bore the blue 
lettering, ‘ 


the counter. 


Gresham Bakery,” this name being 
voted upon by the class. Miniature pies, cakes, 
rolls, and loaves of bread were baked at home by 
members of the class, and dolls were dressed as 
bakers. A truck stood at the entrance, 
ready to unload miniature sacks of flour, delivered 
from the ‘ Modern Flour Mill,” depicted near by 
on the blackboard. 


toy 


By this mill stood a toy 
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freight train, loaded with barrels and sacks of 
flour, ready for travel. 

18. To determine the final disposition of the 
“Gresham Bakery” by argument and _ ballot. 
(It was presented to the First Grade for playing 
store to help number work. A committee was 


appointed to present and explain the bakery.) 


MATERIALS 

1. Maps. 

2. Publications: (a) Tarr & McMurry, Geog- 
raphy, Book I, and Type Studies. (b) Book of 
Knowledge. (c) Wonder World. (d) Ency- 
clopedias. (e) National Geographic. (f) Car- 
penter, How The World is Fed. (g) Jean Hal- 
ifax, Story of Wheat. (h) F. H. Burnett, The 
Proud Little Grain of Wheat. (i) Bible, Book of 
Ruth. 

3. Exhibits: (a) Washburn-Crosby exhibit, in- 
cluding primers, chart and specimen plaque. 
(b) Shredded Wheat Company exhibit. 

4. Specimens: (a) Sand-tray of germinating 
wheat, soil prepared and seed planted by class. 
(b) Headed wheat gathered from local farms. 
(c) Samples of threshed wheat, cleaned wheat, 
crushed wheat, bran, feed, whole-wheat flour, 
supreme and inferior grades of white flour, all 
from local mills. (d) Twelve-, twenty-four-, fifty-, 
and hundred-pound sacks, these also from local 
mills. 

5. Pictures: (a) Keystone stereograph slides. 
(b) Washburn-Crosby complete exhibit of modern 
mill and elevator; also their enlarged kernel of 
wheat, showing nutritious elements. (c) Millet, 
The Sower. (d) Lovely colored picture of “The 
Land of Plenty,” 
pupil by her neighbor. 


donated to an enthusiastic 
(e) Fordson, John-Dere, 
and other farm implement booklets, given and 
loaned by local hardware houses. 

to ‘The Modern 


An employee of the mill 


6. Excursions: (a) A visit 
Flour Mills” by class. 
explained all processes and machinery, from the 
elevator, where a car was unloading the grain, 
until the finished product was sacked, weighed, 
sewed and stacked in the After 
the trip through the mill the class entered the 
box car that was being loaded with flour for a 
Carolina (b) Committees visited grain 
fields, the Chamber of 
Commerce for specimens, booklets, and additional 
information. 


wareh¢ suse. 


town. 


hardware stores, and 
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7. A questionnaire written and mailed to the 
mill after the visit cleared up many doubtful 
impressions, and secured valuable ,information 
for arithmetic problems. 


EVALUATION 


In evaluating the project, quotations 
from the lips of the pupils are perhaps the 
surest gauge. The following reached the 
ears of the teacher and were jotted down in 
her notebook: 

‘“‘We never liked that story before but we 
know what it means now.” (Referring to 
“The Proud Little Grain of Wheat.’’) 

‘Tt don’t seem like that picture ever was 
as pretty before.” (Millet’s The Sower.) 

“No wheat 
thousand years.” 


wonder has lived three 

“A loaf of bread makes me think about 
something besides eating now.” 

‘We don’t do anything but play bakery 
and flour-mill.”” (Referring to arithmetic 
problems.) 

“T sure am glad I go to this school, 
‘cause some don’t ever let you make things 
like this, they just tell you about it.”’ 

“T made Mamma buy ‘Birdsey’s Best’ 
yesterday.’ (A local flour.) 

“IT sure am going to be a farmer when I 
am a man.” 

CLAUDE R. JONEs, 
Gresham School, 
Macon, Georgia. 
STUDIES IN ADVERTISING BY SIXTH- 
GRADE BOYS 

One of the most interesting and profitable 
exercises the sixth-grade classes in English 
in Girard College have had this year has 
been the study of advertising. The en- 
largement of vocabulary, the study of good 
expressions, the analysis of composition to 
discover what qualities add to interest, the 
art of making a strong appeal — these are 
some of the elements that enter into the 


work. Further, the endless variety that is 
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possible, both in subject and treatment, 
safeguards against monotony. 

The mode of procedure in the study of 
advertising was as follows. Each pupil in 
the grade was furnished with a different 
magazine, and was asked to glance over the 
advertisements and to decide which adver- 
tisement seemed most attractive to him. 
After five or ten minutes the boys exchanged 
magazines. Each boy looked for a second 
advertisement on the subject he had chosen. 
Another exchange followed for the same 
purpose, another and another, and so on, 
for one study period. 

The next day the boys were asked to 
volunteer to stand before the class and to 
“talk up” the qualities of the several arti- 
cles about which they had studied. Some 
boys had obtained but meager information 
on their subjects. Others had not only 
found much material, but had become en- 
thusiastic on the subjects chosen, and anx- 
ious to go in search of more information. 

Very soon there became evident several 
facts which were to prove helpful to all the 
boys who were to follow up this work. 
Among the facts were these: 

1. Certain advertisements are sure to 
appear in successive numbers of the same 
magazine, sometimes with wide variations. 
This helps later when the boys visit the 
library for more material. 

2. If the subjects chosen are listed on a 
bulletin in the classroom, each pupil in 
searching for his own is sure to come across 
something valuable for another pupil's 
work. Thus the study is socialized. 

3. If, for instance, advertising a certain 
typewriter is the work in hand, many valu- 
able suggestions as to words, expressions, 
arguments in favor of, etc., may be found in 
the advertisements of all other makes of 
typewriters. The constant recurrence of 
these words and phrases impresses them 
on the mind of the student so that they 
soon become his own. 
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4. The effort to list the reasons why a 
certain advertised article is absolutely nec- 
essary to human comfort, and the reason 
why this particular article is superior to all 
others of its kind, calls for real composing, 
for original work. 

5. The attempt to present an advertise- 
ment in a new, unusual dress calls for crea- 
tive ability. 

6. An advertisement in a magazine calls 
An adver- 
tisement presented orally calls for addi- 


for appeal to eye and thought. 


tional qualities of composition, as well as 
for a study of delivery. 

7. The need of information other than 
that included in the advertisements leads 
to broader research work. 

8. The plan furnished a small individual 
project for the timid pupil, a larger project 
for the boy with initiative, and growth for 
all in the rehearsals for public presentation. 

9g. The work thus proved to be at once 
independent and socialized, informational 
and cultural, creative and expressional. 

The interest grew. A group of seven 
boys were willing to follow up their respec- 
tive subjects and present them on the plat- 
form before the school as a part of the 
Several of the 
boys wrote to manufacturers and asked for 
booklets and other advertising material, 
giving their reasons for wanting the mate- 
rial. The firms replied promptly and sent 
the literature, and one firm even sent a 
representative to interview ‘‘Mr.’’ James 
Kennedy (aged 12) on the subject. 

In preparation for the presenting of the 
project before the Chapel assembly, it took 
definite shape as follows. 


morning Chapel exercises. 


The boys who 
had been chosen to speak agreed to imagine 
the assembled group of pupils in the ele- 
mentary schools (about 900 in number) to 
be a convention of business men and women. 
Each of several big concerns has asked the 
privilege of having one of its representatives 
address the convention for two minutes, to 
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bring to their attention some new product. 

Having accumulated material and organ- 
ized it, each speaker proceeded to prepare 
an attractive presentation. They all gave 
their compositions a try-out before their 
respective classes. Their fellows criticized 
outline, argument, wording, and delivery, 
and gave helpful suggestions. Outside of 
school hours the speakers helped each other. 
Here is a short composition by one of the 
boys, telling how he obtained information 
about his particular subject. (This boy’s 
hobby is astronomy. He refers to it on 
every possible occasion.) The procedure 
was the same with all the other boys. 


THe ALVAN CLARK TELESCOPE 


The boys of the 6A English classes were sent to 
the library to look up in magazines, books, or 
encyclopedias the subject we had chosen for ad- 
vertising. As I was advertising the Alvan Clark 
Telescope, I first went to books on astronomy. 
I looked in the index for ‘Clark, Alvan,’’ and sure 
enough, the name stood before me! I turned to 
the chapter entitled ‘Telescope, Astronomical”’ 
and read diligently. I and 
interesting facts about the telescopes and Alvan 


found many new 
From six 

After a 
week spent in research I wrote my first composi- 
tion on telescopes. Each day I progressed a little, 
adding ideas that boys gave to me to make it 
interesting. 


Clark, which I jotted down on paper. 
or seven books I received information. 


To find more information I wrote 
to the Alvan Clark & Sons Corporation, 50 Henry 
Street, Cambridgeport 39, Massachusetts, and 
also to Koesch & Company, 138 Fulton Street, 
New York, N. Y., from each of whom I received 
many facts. 

Soon my composition grew to be six long pages. 
So I was obliged to boil it down. At last I suc- 
ceeded in getting a fairly good composition. The 
finishing touch was to begin and end each sentence 
in an interesting way. 

I took out all uninteresting words and put in 
their places words and expressions which would be 
attractive to the people. Soon I started to study 
the composition, not word for word, but for the 
thought. I devoted much time to learning how 


to articulate well. I recited my advertisement 
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before my teacher and the boys, all of whom made 
helpful suggestions. 

I aimed to express my thoughts clearly, to say 
what I meant and to mean what I said. 

Friday came and I walked up to the platform, 
where I gave my talk before all the teachers and 
eight hundred boys. 

MarcEL CLARK, 6A-1. 


The Chapel program was ushered in by 
the following introduction by one of the 6A 
boys: 

In large gatherings of business men and women, 
it sometimes happens that a manufacturing con- 
cern will send an agent to the manager of the 
convention requesting that he give the agent two 
or three minutes on the program. Usually the 
manager consents and the agent gives his talk 
boosting his firm’s products. 

The result is that when the men and women go 
home, they will talk the matter over and the firm 
will receive more orders. 

This morning a few Six-A boys will pretend that 
you are a gathering of business men and women, 
They 


will pretend that they are salesmen, and they will 


and are interested in the latest inventions. 
try to sell you their Zoe ds. 


Seven boys, representing themselves as 
advertising agents, presented arguments for 
the following articles: 

1. The Alvan Clark Telescope, Marcel Clark 

2. Campbell’s Soup, Edward Novotony 

3. The Blue Jay Corn Cure, Frank Patsch 

4. The 


Kennedy 


Hoover Electric Sweeper, James 
5. The Oliver Typewriter, Samuel Vinekur 
6. The Buick Automobile, Edward Throne 


7. The Stetson Wrench, Louis Olmsted 


Here are samples of the arguments used 
by two of the boys: 


THE STETSON WRENCH 

Here we have one of the 
articles in use — the 
Have you ever thought how 


much the wrench contributes to American indus- 
try? 


(Holding up wrench.) 


most common American 





ordinary wrench. 


If it were not for the wrench we would not 
have the Oliver Typewriter, Campbell’s Soup, the 
Hoover Electric Sweeper, or any of these things 


3 
my friends have advertised. For all these must 
Without the wrench we 
could not manage machinery. 


be made by machinery. 


How would you tighten the spark plug on an 
automobile without a wrench? How would a 
steamship’s water-tight compartments hold to- 
gether without nuts and bolts, and how would the 
latter hold without a wrench? 

The wrench I advertise is made by the George 
B. Stetson Company of Springfield, Massachu- 
setts. Theirs are the best in America. 

I have here a specimen of an auto wrench. 
Notice the small steel coil inside. See how it 
Well, that 
same steel coil will fit any nut from 5 inches to } 
inch. It will do the same with bolts from 5 inches 
to } inch. Also see the T Bar handle on top. 
Notice how it slides in and out; well, that’s the 
way it slides past all obstructions, making it so 
that the Stetson auto wrench will fit there and 
anywhere. 


tightens as I screw this handgrip. 


Here we have a monkey wrench. Notice the 
large steel thread, and then try to imagine what a 
powerful grip this wrench has. Also notice the 
handle of finest walnut, sandpapered to a finish. 
Not a chance for blisters! 

Here is a pipe wrench and pipe connection. | 
tighten the pipe and connection and I defy anyone 
in this room to open it. 

Now if you wish one or a number of these 
wrenches, I’ll leave my business cards on the desk. 
You may write to me or to the firm. Thank you 
for your kind attention. 

This is the Wrench! 


Louis OLMSTED, 6A-1. 


BLUE JAY CoRN CURE 


It is customary when we meet a person to say, 
“How do you do?” But this morning I am 
going to change it a bit and say, ‘“‘How are 
your feet?” 

During the war, men had to have a physical 
Some 
found to be in splendid physical condition except 


examination before entering. men were 
their feet, and foot trouble is serious, so men were 
rejected. 

When a man is employed by another, his em- 
ployer doesn’t want him going around complain- 
ing of his feet, does he? 

Now, how are your feet? As I 


scan your 
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faces, some of you seem miserable, discontented, 
uncomfortable, and troubled. I know your feet 
are not right. 

Now, where ought our thoughts to be? Why 
in our heads, oughtn’t they? But you people 
seem as if your thoughts are in your feet. 

Now if you people want to lead a successful life, 
keep your feet in good condition. I’ve come to 
help you. I am selling Blue Jay Corn Cure. 

Some people wonder why it is called “Blue 
Jay. I 


cannot guess. Perhaps the Blue Jay 
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had corns, but if he had, this plaster must have 
chased them away. Then the Blue Jay went on 
his way rejoicing and enjoying life. 

Now if you want to feel as if you were on wings, 
use Blue Jay, and presto! you will be all smiles, 
and work will be a joy. 

The price is twenty-five cents, sold by all 
druggists. FRANK PatcH, 6A-2. 

Mary PEOPLEs, 
Girard College, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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THE OAKLAND MEETING 


All members and friends of the National 


Conference on Educational Method 


are 
asked to reserve Tuesday afternoon, July 
third, for the Conference program. The 


meeting will be held in Oakland at a place 
to be announced in the general bulletin of 
the National Education Association. Four 
speakers have been engaged. Their names 
and topics follow. 

The Place and Work of the National 
James F. Hosic, Associate 
Professor of Education in charge of Extra- 


Conference, 


mural Courses, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

The Teacher’s Best Use of Supervision, 
Ethel I. Salisbury, Director, Course of 
Study Department, Los Angeles, California. 

The Topic Method of Teaching in Terms 
of the Learning Process, C. E. Rugh, Pro- 
fessor of Education, University of Cali- 
fornia. 

Training Prospective Teachers in Modern 
Methods, Yetta Shoninger, State Teachers 
College, San Jose, California. 

The National Conference will also join 
with the Primary and other departments in 
a session devoted chiefly to the discussion 
of the education of little children. 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Plans for the International Conference on 
Miss 
Charl Williams has been appointed as office 
representative at headquarters and Mr. 
Joy Morgan, editor of the Journal of the 
Association, has been placed in charge of 
publicity. The opening session of the 
Conference is scheduled for the 28th of June 
and will be held in San Francisco. This 
will be followed by a pageant and a festival, 


Education are nearing completion. 


a series of group meetings, seventeen or 
more in number, several plenary sessions in 
which the reports of the various groups will 
be acted upon, and a closing session con- 
ducted by the officers of the National 
Education Association. 

The problems to be considered and re- 
ported upon by the groups are of great 
interest and importance. Among them are 
how neighborliness in the different countries 
of the world may be cultivated by the 
schools; how textbooks, especially in the 
field of social studies, may be made entirely 
fair and adequate; how information as to 
educational progress may be widely dissem- 
inated; and how research in the field of 
education may be promoted. A permanent 
international organization will be proposed. 
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Anyone seeking information as to the 
International Conference may address the 
Chairman of the Committee, Superintend- 
ent A. O. Thomas, Augusta, Maine, the 
Secretary, Professor James F. Hosic, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, or the 
representative at headquarters, Miss Charl 
Williams, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 


A NEW REPORT CARD 


Through the kindness of Miss Myrtle 


Kaufmann, Elementary Supervisor, we 
have copies of a new report card in process 
of being tried out in Logansport, Indiana. 
Among the features of interest in this card 
are the provision for ranking the pupils as 
“average,”’ “‘below average,’ and “above 
average’’; for reporting on habits of citizen- 
ship and health practices; also for classify- 
ing a room as ‘‘average,”’ etc. The report 


on a class made by the supervisor is handed 
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the office of the superintendent, the super- 
visor retaining a copy for reference. 


TEACHER TRAINING AND INDIVIDUAL 
INSTRUCTION IN SAN FRANCISCO 
Visitors to San Francisco during the 
N. E. A. meeting will be interested in look- 
ing up the system of supervision and indi- 
vidual instruction which has been worked 
out by Dr. Burk at the Normal School. 
Miss Faith Manott writes that after two 
years of experience with it she feels that the 
new system is very effective. The motive 
power is the individual pupil’s desire for 
worthy achievement. Miss Manott says: 

With short goals to be gained, each one leading 
to the next, second and third grade children soon 
become independent workers, appealing to the 
teacher only for help over difficult places in their 
work. The group consciousness and social side 
are taken care of in group lessons and games, espe- 
cially along dramatic lines. The same stimuli 





























operate alike in child, student-teacher, and 
to the principal and by him transmitted to — supervisor. 
’ 
THE READER’S GUIDE | 
CURRICULUM STUDIES devoted to Social Studies, himself calls 
A rising tide of interest in curriculum attention to this fact. Aside from the 


studies is resulting in an unprecedented 
output in this field. The three books! 
under present consideration are, however, 
the lineal descendants of the Course of Study 
in the Eight Grades, by Frank and Charles 
McMurry, and to maintain a proper per- 
spective the student of education must bear 
the earlier work in 
always in mind. 
Professor Frank McMurry, who was 
asked to write a criticism of the Yearbook 


curriculum-making 


accumulation of 
the past twenty-five 
years, the chief respect in which this latest 
series of reports on the curriculum differs 
from earlier ones is in the effort to employ a 
more scientific method. An attempt to 
obtain a consensus instead of relying on 
personal judgment characterizes practically 
all of the reports. 


differences due to the 


experience during 


In some cases, notably 
that of the Rugg scheme of reorganiza- 
tion, experimentation in the schools on an 


The Twenty-second Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of Education, Part II, 1923, Public School Publishing 


Co. Minimum Course of Study, edited by E. C. Moore; Macmillan Co. 


Macmillan Co. 


Curriculum Construction, by W. W. Charters; 
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There 
is, however, much uncertainty as yet as 


extensive scale is being employed. 


to the true basis of selection of materials 
for the various courses of study. Prepa- 
ration for adult life is apparently still the 
chief criterion. This must somehow square 
itself with current conceptions of the con- 
ditions favorable to learning and the func- 
tion of the teacher. The child and the 
curriculum have not yet been brought as 
close together as they should be and ulti- 
mately will be. 

As an expression of the movement now in 
progress for the readjustment of the social 
studies, this Twenty-second Yearbook is 
most illuminating. All serious students of 
Many of 
the suggestions make a strong appeal and 
will doubtless be widely acted upon. 

The volume edited by Professor Moore 
embodies the results obtained by seventeen 
committees, representing all of the elemen- 
tary school studies and the kindergarten. 
The typical features of each report are as 
follows: a statement of aims; the elements 
or parts of the subject which should be 
emphasized; an outline of the course for 
each grade; a selected bibliography. 

Probably the most interesting aspect of 
the reports is the statements of aims, which 
in most cases accompany the various sec- 
tions of the course. 


education will be sure to read it. 


These are seldom in 
quantitative terms and there is therefore 
little direct support in this course for the 
individual plan of instruction which is ap- 
parently making considerable progress on 
the West Coast. The course maker, how- 
ever, will prize even more the suggestions 
which he can gather as to what to include 
and what to reject. A few scientific studies 
are cited to support the program laid down, 
but in general the sources of the judgments 
are left to surmise. 

Professor Charters has made a survey of 
the existing contributions, especially scien- 


tific studies, in this field. To the uniniti- 
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ated his book will serve as a first view, to be 
followed by a study of the original docu- 
ments. The informed will enjoy checking 
up to see whether anything of importance 
has been missed and in comparing the 
writer's judgments of value with his own. 
The field is of course too extensive to be 
covered in more than an introductory way 
in a single volume. 

Fifty-six studies in all are passed in re- 
view. It is to be regretted that these are 
listed only in footnotes. A_ bibliography 
with notes as to publishers and prices would 
have been of real service, uniquely so indeed 
in this case because of the nature of the 
treatment. 


SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES 
INVESTIGATIONS IN ENGLISH 

The English Journal for April contains 
two articles likely to be of general interest 
to the readers of the JOURNAL OF EDUCA- 
TIONAL Metuop. The first, by Mr. M. E. 
Herriott, reports the results of an examina- 
tion of the contents of several seventh- and 
eighth-grade His general 
clusion is that Pure Literature occupies 


readers. con- 
proportionally altogether too much space 
as compared with social science material. 

The second article, by Mr. C. C. Certain, 
is an account of the use of the Briggs Form 
Test in improving the mechanics of writing 
in Northwestern High School in Detroit. 
He concludes, first, that the publicity given 
group and individual scores brings desirable 
pressure of public opinion to bear; second, 
that maturing pupils in high school become 
careless in the mechanics of writing unless 
unremitting attention to this phase of the 
work is demanded; third, that further in- 
vestigation is necessary to determine what 
correlation, if any, exists between the scores 
on the Briggs Form Test and the degree 
of skill actually exercised in punctuation, 
spontaneous writing, and formally prepared 
papers. 
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A PLEA FOR UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


An excellent analysis of the claims of 
University Extension is made by Mr. James 
A. Moyer in the Journal of Education for 
April 5. It acknowledges the interdepend- 
ence which exists between the university 
and the world outside. Extension work 
leads to a better knowledge of what the 
community wants; not only so, it may and 
often does reach leaders who might not 
otherwise be inspired to higher endeavor. 
At the present time there is great need of an 
agreement among the universities as to 
what credit shall be given for extension 
courses. This applies particularly to cor- 
respondence work. 


The somewhat cryptic title to this notice 
appears in the Educational Review for April 
at the head of an article by Professor 
William C. Reudiger, who calls attention 
to the point already touched upon by other 
writers, namely, that the term project has 
passed beyond its original application and 
now is beginning to be used freely with 
reference to the so-called academic subjects. 
Mr. Reudiger thinks that the conception so 
suggested includes too much. It places 
emphasis not on a type of objective achieve- 
ment but on a subjective motive and activ- 
ity. In his view this idea has long been 
familiar and requires no new exploitation. 
He takes exception to the use of the term 
project as a name for mere construction 
work as he thinks some are doing. Nor 
would he favor the use of the term project 
curriculum. Such a curriculum would not 
prove a cure for academic formalism. 


A CHALLENGE TO THORNDIKE’S THEORY OF 
ARITHMETIC TEACHING 

Mr. Middlesex A. Bailey of the New 

York Training School for Teachers has been 

making an examination of the Thorndike 

system of teaching arithmetic as embodied 
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in the author’s Psychology of Arithmetic, 
New Methods in Arithmetic, and three-book 
series of texts. Mr. Bailey, in the Mathe- 
matics Teacher for March, takes lively 
exception to the idea that the pupils should 
secure eventual insight into the principles 
governing arithmetical operations by learn- 
ing, first, to do them, second, to verify, and 
last, to know why the operation is right and 
must be right. He would substitute for 
this scheme the plan of introducing each 
process or principle by a problem illustrat- 
ing its need, asking the learner to employ 
any method known to him, and then sug- 
gesting that he find a shorter way. That 
such a process of reasoning is important 
Mr. Bailey thinks because of the failure of 
the students entering the normal school to 
be able to use their minds in mathematics. 


THE NEW BOOKS 


An Introduction to the Psychology of Educa- 
tion. By James Drever. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. Pp. 227. 

Psycho-analysis and behaviorism receive more 
attention than in most recent works. 
able modern treatment. 


Outlines of Child Study. A Manual for 
Parents and Teachers. Edited by Ben- 
jamin C. Gruenberg for the Federation of 
Child Study. New York: Macmillan 
Co., 1922. Pp. xvi+260. 


A very read- 


Covers a fairly wide field, including adolescence, 
superior children, etc. Well adapted to study club 


work, 

Robinson Crusoe, Social Engineer. By 
Henry E. Jackson. New York: E. P. 
Dutton & Co., 1922. Pp. xii+ 301. 
$3.50. 


What the discovery of a community of interest 
would mean to modern industry. The book offers a 
constructive program of reform. 

Supervision of the Special Subjects. By 
L. S. Greene. Milwaukee: Bruce Pub- 
lishing Co., 1922. Pp. 161. 


A text for classes in teachers’ colieges. 
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Accident . Prevention. By 
E. George Payne. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1919. Pp. 158. Illus. 

A working program of instruction for the school. 

Education in Health. 
Faculty of 
St. Louis. 
Chicago: 


Education in 


By members of the 


Harris Teachers College, 

Edited by E. George Payne. 
Lyons & 1921. 
Illus. 


How health education may be correlated with 


Carnahan, 
Pp. 253. 


the various subjects of study. 


The Land of Health. By Grace T. Hallock 
and C, E. A.Winslow. New York: Chas. 
E. Merrill Co., 1922. Pp. 208. Illus. 

Health instruction for the lower grades in story 
form. 

Secretarial Studies. By Rupert P. Sorelle 
and John R. Gregg. 
Publishing Co., 
Illus. $1.40. 

A complete guide to secretarial work. 

The Story of World Progress. By William 
Mason West. 
1922. Pp. 669+ 47. Illus. 

A one-year course in European history in a 
single 


New York: Gregg 
1922. Pp. xiv+ ol. 


Boston: Allyn & Bacon, 


$2.00. 


volume. An engaging text charmingly 


illustrated. 


Horace Mann Readers. By Walter L. 
Hervey and Melvin Hix. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. New 
Primer, pp. iv+124; illustrations in color. 
New First Reader, pp. iv+136; illustra- 
tions in color. Each book, $.64. 

Practical English. By William D. Miller 
and Harry G. Paul. Chicago: Lyons & 
Carnahan, 1921-22. Book I, pp. 317, 
illus. Book II, pp. 315, illus. Book III, 
pp. 475. Teachers’ Manual, pp. 320. 

The Speech Movement is reflected in many of 
the oral exercises. 

Applied Arithmetic — The Three Essentials. 
By N. J. Lennes and Frances Jenkins. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Co., 1920. 
Teachers’ edition. Book II, pp. 454. 
Book III, pp. 516. 
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IN PAPER COVERS 

Projects and Games in the Primary Grades. 
By the Primary Teachers of the Milwau- 
kee Public Schools. Milwaukee, Wis., 
November, 1922. 

Projects in Observation and Practice Teach- 

For High Schools, Normal Schools, 

By H.H. Hahn. 
Lincoln, Neb.: University Publishing Co., 
1921. 

Physical Status of Preschool Children. By 
Anna E. Rude, M.D. Washington: U.S. 
Dept. of Labor, Children’s Bureau Pub- 
lication No. I11, 1922. 


ng. 
and Teachers’ Colleges. 


Standard Tests as Aids in School Super- 
Madi- 
son, Wis.: University Studies in Social 
Sciences, No. 8, 1922. 


vision. By Frank Leslie Clapp. 


Guide Book for American Students in the 
British Isles. New York: Institute of 
International Education, 4th Series, Bul- 
letin No. 2, March 24, 1923. 


The Labor and Cost of the Teaching of English 
in Colleges and Secondary 
English Composition. Sixteenth edition, 
revised and extended. Compiled by 
Edwin M. Hopkins. Chicago, Ill.: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
10 cents. 

Health for School Children. Report of 
National Child Health Council. Wash- 
ington: Office, 
1923. 

Books for Home Reading for High School and 
Junior High School. Chicago, Ill.: Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English. 
15 cents each. 


Schools — 


Government Printing 


10 cents. 


In quantities, 10 cents. 


The Twenty-second Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education. 
Part I, English Composition — Its Aims, 
Methods, and Measurements. Part II, 
The Social Studies in the Elementary and 
Secondary School. Bloomington, III: 
Public School Publishing Co., 1923. 








